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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


*"BLUEPRINT 
FOR UNITY'' 


The imperative need for better cooperation among business teacher associatio: s was 
stressed in the May issue of THE JouRNAI, or Business Epucation. In the Marc!; 1949 
American Business Education, Dr. James R. Meehan, recently president of the } ‘stern 
Business Teachers Association, presented his concept of a “Blueprint for Unity” iy: busi- 
ness education. 


Dr. Meehan’s list is a worthy one and deserves more consideration and discussio) than 
it has received. We would like to add one, disagree with one, and strongly emphasize a 
third of his points. 


1. Real democracy. No present association of business teachers is truly democratic. The 
United Business Education Association makes a conscientious effort at democracy but the 
fact that most of its voting must be done by mail because it is not primarily a convention 
association makes this difficult. A truly democratic organization would have at least two 
slates of officers selected by those with different points of view with their platforms clearly 
indicated. When one nominating committee selects two different lists of names, real 
democracy is not evident. Most associations do not even give a nominal choice. Real 
democracy is basic. 


2. True representation. Dr. Meehan suggests that a national association to be represent: 
ative must represent private as well as public school teachers. In this we disagree with 
him very strongly. 


When the hearings for the George-Barden bill were up before Congress, the apathy of 
representation for office training was not only apathetic but pathetic in striking contrast 
to the vigor and enthusiasm of those representing distributive education. The result is 
known—funds for distributive education were doubled; those for office training were cut 
out. The organizations which should have sponsored this had their hands tied because the 
bills had either the tacit or open disapproval of the private schools which inhibited any 
espousal of the bill. The National Education Association had no real interest in vocational 
education and ignored the bill; the American Vocational Association, having few teachers 
of office training on its rolls, gave office training very mild support. 


The private business school teachers and administrators are openly, honestly, and intel- 
ligently forming a national group of their own. This is as it should be. It gives them an 
effective means of getting real representation. The public school teachers should do the 
same; collegiate teachers of business subjects should also associate themselves. All busi- 
ness educators have many things in common, and therefore a common council of these 
various groups would certainly be in order. 


However, there is also difference of objectives among the various groups of business 
teachers. An organization which hopes to be everything to all is usually nothing to any- 
body and that is pretty close to the real situation of most associations of business teachers 


at the present time. 
We sincerely respect Dr. Meehan’s point of view but sharply disagree with him. 


3. Good will. On this third and most essential point, Dr. Meehan deserves the most 
complete agreement. There has been too much superficial agreement unaccompanied by 
fundamental good will. 


Cooperation means that both sides work for a common objective and not that they 
avoid working for any objective. Where business teachers have different objectives they 
should honestly work for these different objectives but still retain their cordial relations 
with each other. Secrecy always begets suspicion; when people hide things, they are 
usually up to something or are doing something of which they are ashamed. Open, honest, 
and professional good will is the keystone for unity in business education. With Dr. 
Meehan, we agree good will is the most important element in the “blueprint for unity.” 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


A FAIR BOSS 


The most important factor in making people like their jobs is “a fair boss” according to a 
recent survey conducted by Dr. Marion Bills of the Aetna Life Insurance Affiliates, Hartford, 
Connecticut. The other elements that were considered important by employes were: Work 
which is interesting, good pay, opportunity for getting ahead, and security and steady work. The 
least important element in making people like their jobs is easy work. 

The problem of human relations on the job is an eternal one. Wherever there is a superior 
and a subordinate, a job relations problem exists in fact or potentially. If it does not exist, it is 
because the elements in good job relations are being practiced by the supervisor and the worker. 
This problem has been discussed in innumerable articles and will be continued to be discussed 
while there are people working with others. Yet it is the one topic which is everlastingly worth 
working at and which is never completely solved. 

In “What Business Thinks and Says” in the May issue there was a fine presentation of the pro- 
cedures a worker should use in getting along with his superiors. These comments will therefore 
be directed primarily at the problem of the superior in getting along with his co-worker. 

The last phrase in the above paragraph precisely indicates the crux of the problem. Superiors 
do not treat those for whom they are responsible as cu-workers but as subordinates. Above all 
else, a worker desires adequate recognition from the person who evaluates his services. We all 
recognize this, yet we all in some degree fail. It seems obvious and hum-drum to say “thank- 
you” or give a word of praise, and therefore we fail to give the matter proper attention. 

The supervisor should study his co-workers to determine what makes them “tick.” If they are 
showing disinterest, if they show resentment, then there is something wrong. Possibly it is the 
worker; more likely it is the failure of the supervisor to provide the proper stimulus for good 
work. 

The supervisor should be a good listener, but usually the supervisor takes the opportunity 
to do all the talking when he is with his workers simply because he can get away with it. 

We all know we should criticize or reprove in private and praise in public. Is there a teacher 
who can call himself guiltless in not having failed to follow this important rule during the past 
week ? 

Do we give credit when due? Or, if we give the credit is it done in a thoughtless, offhand, 
unenthusiastic, almost jealous, manner ? 

Does the superior talk democracy but practice the very opposite in his relations with his co- 
workers? 

In many schools and offices, grousing is an indoor sport. To some extent it is an evidence of 
work being done well. A moderate amount of griping is a sign that the work is going along 
and it should not be taken seriously. 

In her interviews and discussions with workers, Dr. Bills found two elements that rated es- 
pecially high in giving a superior the label of being “a fair boss.” They are (1) fairness to all, 
and (2) assignment of definite responsibility plus authority. 

There is nothing that causes a co-worker more hurt than to feel that he is left out of an im- 
portant policy-making discussion when the policy affects him, or when he is not invited to partici- 
pate in the social activities of his professional group. Such things can’t be kept secret and the 
deliberate avoidance of recognition of the slight doesn’t bury the hurt nor lessen resentment. A 
superior cannot hope for loyalty when he slights the sensitiveness of h:- co-workers. A teacher 
will not get the good will of his students if he favors some of his students by having confidential 
talks with them and ignoring others. Fair play in treating all the workers in a unit as complete 
equals in the marginal problems of the job as well as on the job itself is possibly the key element 
in being a good boss. 

Second in importance is the ability to delegate responsibility with adequate authority. Such 
assignment should not be followed by constant nagging to find out whether or not the work has 
been done. Such treatment indicates lack of confidence and suspicion of poor achievement. It 
undermines the worker’s confidence in himself, or creates a “‘what’s-the-use” attitude. Co-workers, 
if not trusted, soon lose their willingness to think and work independently. They either fail to 
do the work or wait for directions as to the next step. When a worker asks his superior “What 
shall I do next?” it is good evidence that the superior has failed to keep his nose out of the details 
of his worker’s job. 

These elements are important at every level of work relationship; they are especially vital when 
the superior and co-worker are practically at the same level of service. The principal whc 
works with his teachers every day must be far more careful to follow these good practices in work-’ 
ing with them than the superintendent who supervises through others. The businessman wh« 
works with two or three secretaries must be especially conscious of these elements. 

When people go sour on the job, when teachers become indifferent about their profession 
work, then the principal, or chairman, or office supervisor has a clear sign that he is failing on the 
job. He has the go ahead signal for practicing the factors in good human relations presented 
above. Good pay rates third; it is “a fair boss” that is most important. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


YEAR-END As the year draws to a close every teacher should take stock of achievements and failures dur- 

COMMENTS ing the year just ending. Did you start out last fall resolved to make some gains? Or did you 
just start out? What about next fall? Will your apathy (if it was that) continue? Or will you 
resolve to lick some of the problems that have plagued you and others through the years? If you 
failed to achieve some of your objectives this year, are you going to let that stop you from trying 
again next year’ 

You need not want for problems to attack. No new ones have been turned up by surveys and 
other research the past year. Nor have many new ways of attacking old problems been discov- 
ered. But you need not be discouraged. There are plenty of well known ways of dealing with your 
problems, so go ahead and use them. 

This may be wishful thinking, but it seems reasonably clear that there is afoot a real determina- 
tion to bring business education into line with current educational progress. Do not get on the 
bandwagon and ride; get out behind and push! 

That you may not want for problems to attack the following comment on a recent survey report 
is presented. 


A Survey 


A survey of business education in New Jersey seems to have turned up some defects that are 
not new to readers of this CCC page. Here are some of the things needed to remedy the situa- 
tion: (1) additional clerical training; (2) better all-around vocational preparation; (3) more 
class periods for skill courses; (4) cooperative training; (5) more and better office machine equip- 
ment; (6) some understanding of the background principles of business; (7) more effective guid- 
ance; (8) more attention to distributive field; (9) placement and follow-up facilities; and (10) 
better teacher training. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken “ditto” can be said for every other state. How about yours? 


Occupational Tests 

In a brief report on the National Business Entrance Tests it is pointed out that of the 827 
high school stenographic testees in 1948 only 28 per cent won certificates! The extremely low 
requirement for this certificate has been pointed out on this page.” In view of this standard the 
report on college-level stenographic testees is even more disturbing. Only 59 per cent of 324 
such testees rated certificates. Combining the two levels we have 37 per cent passing this test 
—a showing not one bit better than was made a full decade ago. Until the defects confessed 
for New Jersey are remedied N BE Test results will be no better at any level. 

Is accounting taught better at the college level? I thought so. Yet in the N.B.E.T. for book- 
keeping the 77 college testees won exactly the same per cent (68) of certificates as did the 430 
high school testees. 

The reporter cautioned against drawing any conclusions from his figures or making any com- 
parisons. He says that there was no comparable basis of selection of testees as between levels 
or schools. But those who have participated in this program know that a high degree of selectivity 

/ is represented. Teachers do not court criticism by having poor students tested. Where a whole 
class takes a test it is a safe bet that the make-up of the class represents selection. 

The N.B.E.T. reporter took great pains to caution against drawing certain conclusions or mak- 
ing certain comparisons. The New Jersey survey reporter declined to comment on the situation 
which he described. Thus it always seems to be. It is hard to face the facts. In our field are too 
many apologists for what is wrong and too much reluctance to face up to it constructively. If the 
facts presented were at variance with those of previous studies one should, of course, be cautious in 
appraising them. But when they verify the results of all other similar studies it really seems as 
if they could be accepted at their face value despite certain relatively minor variables. It is hard 
to see how one reporting on N.B.E.T. results could refrain from commenting on the perfectly 
obvious defects in vocational business education which they clearly reveal. 

This testing program rates the cooperation of every teacher of vocational business training 
courses. Yet not one-half of one per cent of such teachers are actively supporting and participat- 
ing in it. Why is this so? Are you one of the few who are using this means of improving your 
work? If not, why not? 

This writer has criticized N.B.E.T. standards severely. He stands by his criticisms. But with 
all of its defects frankly acknowledged this program represents the best feasible means of improv- 
ing vocational business training. There will be a new school year coming up soon. Will it find you 
setting your sights on these tests as next June’s target to shoot at? Or will you put this step off 
another year, and then another, and then another? Time will tell. I am not too optimistic. 


1U B E A Forum, May, 1949, p. 35. 2 Journal of Business Education, March, 1948. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ASIC business subjects—basic to 

what? To intelligent, present-day 
living? To choosing a business ca- 
reer? To preparing for more special- 
ize business training? To meeting 
the problems of adult living? Propo- 
nenis of the basic business subjects 
would probably say “Yes” to all of 
these points. However, much confu- 
sion still exists as to what material 
should be considered ‘‘basic,” wheth- 
er such material should have a voca- 
tional or non-vocational emphasis, 
and where it should be taught in the 
school program. Most of the business 
subjects outside of the strictly skill 
courses have been claimed for the 
basic business group. To name a few, 
we have junior business training or 
general business, economic geogra- 
phy, business law, economics, busi- 
ness organization, and consumer 
economics. 

Most people would agree that cer- 
tain basic business information is 
needed by everyone. If basic business 
information is needed by all students, 
it should be available to all students. 


ject a required one. It is not possible, 
however, to provide “required” 
courses in school for all the areas of 
learning that the champions of the 
various subjects believe are needed 
by each student. Every department 
in a school can probably make a good 
case to prove that its material is 
needed by every student if he is to 
live adequately in a democratic soci- 
ety, and therefore should be re- 
quired, There aren’t that many hours 
in a school day! The sensible solution, 
as proposed by modern educators, is 
to select this general information 
from all fields and coordinate it into 
a life experience or “core” program 
to be taken by all students. The 
separate subject fields would then be 
free to specialize over and above that 
part of their material which is of 
general interest. As it is, the various 
subject fields have worked to make 
their classes into a broad life experi- 
ence and have ended up with neither 
the broad experience nor much spe- 
cialized knowledge or skill. 


Status of Junior Business Training 


Junior business training is a typi- 
cal example of a basic business sub- 
ject which has failed to achieve its 
goal under the present system. The 
original purpose of junior business 
training was to serve as an introduc- 
tion to business, to offer exploratory 
and guidance opportunities, to de- 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


The usual answer is to make the sub-- 


by Galen Stutsman 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


velop some marketable skills on an 
elementary level for those students 
leaving at the end of junior high 
school to go to work. What has hap- 
pened tu this subject since 1920? 
Why has 1: failed to live up to its 
potential ties 

One ot the major causes of the 
present lov, state of junior business 
is the fact that we have allowed it to 


"Basic business information is needed 
by all students..." 


become just another “course,” 
chained to a textbook—a sure way to 
stunt the growth of any subject. An- 
other factor has been the failure to 
concentrate on one of the fundamen- 
tal reasons for the course—its ex- 
ploratory and guidance possibilities. 

Evidence of the lack of success of 
this potentially valuable subject may 
be seen from the figures gathered for 
the state of Ohio which show that in 
1947-48 only 41 per cent (a drop of 
3 per cent from 1946-47) of the 
schools offered a course in junior 
business training; of these schools, 
only 12 per cent of the students tak- 
ing business subjects chose this par- 
ticular course. The following com- 
ments from another survey give an 
indication of the attitude towards the 
subject: 

“Course in general business is offered as 
a one-year course.. Student interest is not 
good. Instructor has too heavy a schedule, 
allowing insufficient time to prepare class 
material. 

“Course in general business has not been 


offered during the past 1%4 years due to 
an insufficient number of students electing 
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the course. Too much duplication of book- 
keeping textbook in text previously used. 

“Course in general business is good. 
Favorable student and teacher reaction al- 
though only 90 students are enrolled in 


subject. 


Further cause for the lack of suc- 
cess of the course in general busi- 
ness has been the attitude and/or 
preparation of the teachers handling 
it. Herbert A. Tonne summarizes 
this problem: 


“All too often the fault is due to the 
fact that business teachers in the junior 
high school are interested in teaching 
shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping and 
know little about the objectives of the 
junior high school. 

“Even more frequently, these teachers 
are teachers of shorthand who know little 
about the general nature of the functions 
of business and frankly do not want to 
know too much about them. Naturally, 
they do not find the exuberant activity of 
the junior high school pupil and his lack 
of concern for organized learning of sub- 
ject matter attractive. They frankly dis- 
like the subject and look forward to being 
released at the earliest possible moment 
from presenting it.”* 


The teacher-training institutions 
must bear a good share of the blame 
for slighting the basic business sub- 
jects in favor of the more traditional 
vocational subjects. 

Many teachers of junior business 
training have already done an excel- 
lent job and have made this subject 
into a broad, truly-educative experi- 
ence for their students. Others, un- 
fortunately, have succumbed to the 
easy path of following a textbook 
with the inevitable “daily assign- 
ments,” thereby missing the rich 
experiences possible in this work. 
There are numerous articles that 
have appeared and are appearing in 
our professional magazines which 
describe how various teachers have 
enriched their work in basic business 
subjects. Too few teachers of general 
business at the ninth grade level have 
realized the opportunity that is theirs 
to allow students to explore the world 
of work as carried on in their imme- 
diate community and beyond. The 
guidance value of such exploratory 
activity is of inestimable assistance 
to students in their later selection of 
a vocation. If the teacher would con- 
centrate on helping the boys and 
girls to discover their strengths and 
weaknesses, their interests and apti- 
tudes, and assist them by translating 


1Committee of St. Louis NOMA and Public 
Schools, “Blueprint for Business Education,” 
Monograph 65, South-Western Publishing Co., 


A 2Herbert A. Tonne, Principles of Business 
Education. The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, 1947. p. 383. 
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such information into terms of voca- 
tional choice and planning, he would 
perform a much greater service than 
by spending the time training in 
specific skills such as writing checks, 
notes, telegrams, and keeping rec- 
ords. 

Another problem not only of jun- 
ior business but also of the other 
business subjects is the amount of 
duplication of effort and subject mat- 
ter. As a result of the proddings of 
educational leaders to make the vari- 
ous subjects more applicable to life 
situations, we find a large amount of 
overlapping of materials in general 
business, clerical practice, bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic, social studies, eco- 
nomics, home economics, consumer 
economics, and even the natural 
sciences.? While these subjects un- 
doubtedly give their own particular 
emphases to the items duplicated, it 
would seem much more logical to 
do a really good job in one place 
than a half-way job in several. Edu- 
cational philosophers and psycholo- 
gists have agreed for some time that 
an individual does not learn by means 
of nicely compartmentalized seg- 
ments of his brain, but rather as a 
total individual reacting as a whole. 
Subjects are still set up on the basis 
of the old “faculty” psychology of 
learning, and we allow the student 
to do the best job he can of syn- 
thesizing the information and ex- 
periences picked up in the various 
subjects he studies. 


Basic Business in the Core Curriculum 
Program of General Education 


The solution of this problem of 
intergration seems to indicate the in- 
clusion of our basic business sub- 
jects in a core-type program. One 
argument frequently heard against 
allowing these subjects to be drawn 
into such a proposed general pro- 
gram of the school is that the stu- 
dents would not get some of the 
material they should have. If any 
teacher will check over the various 
lists of proposed items of general 
business knowledge that all students 
should have, he will find that no 
author has been able to produce an 
all-inclusive list of such information 
that is agreed to by other authors, 
teachers, businessmen, parents, or 
the students themselves. The an- 
swer is probably that such a univer- 
sal list is an impossibility. Since 
all the types of business information 
that a person might have use for 
some day cannot possibly be taught, 
and would not be remembered if 


*An interesting analysis of such duplication 
will be found in a series of articles in 
Journal of Business Education, November 1946 
through February 1947. 
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taught, the point of emphasis needs 
to shift to general understandings, 
methods of solution, sources of in- 
formation and help, and the ability to 
analyze and think through new prob- 
lems as they are met. 

Another argument heard against 
the core type of program is that it 
is usually handled by teachers who 
have been trained as specialists in 
some subject matter field and there- 
fore weight the program of the core 
in favor of their specialty. This 
may be true; but if we expect to 
make well-rounded individuals of our 
students, is there any reason why 
colleges can’t prepare equally 
well-rounded teachers to teach such 
general core programs? At the pres- 
ent time, however, there are prob- 
ably in every school some teachers of 
sufficiently broad experience, train- 
ing, and viewpoint who could bring 
an impartial attitude to such an as- 
signment. 

Probably some readers are saying 
at this point, “But our school is 
organized on a ‘subject’ basis, and 
our administration and teachers 
aren’t sold on this new-fangled ‘core’ 
business!” Several things may still 
be done in such a situation. 


Program of Business Education 


If any degree of autonomy is 
given to the business department, 
it might be possible to set up within 
the business curriculum a_ business 
core program or basic business se- 
quence to run from the ninth through 
the twelfth grades. As a concrete 
suggestion, the work of the ninth 
grade might be centered around the 
theme of “How do people in our 
community earn a living?” This 
would provide excellent opportun- 
ities for vocational guidance. The 
tenth year theme might be, “What 
business problems will most of us 
have to meet?” This theme would 
provide an opportunity to bring in 
consumer, legal, and economic prob- 
lems of everyday living. The 
eleventh year could consider the more 
vocational theme of “How could I 
go into business for myself?” Any 
imaginative teacher can see the pos- 
sibilities of using the local small 
businesses for material. The twelfth 
year might concentrate on the prob- 
lem of “How are large businesses or- 
ganized?” Even more valuable for 
the twelfth grade would be a co- 
operative work program wherein ac- 
tual job experiences and problems 
could be used as a basis for the 
class study. 

It is entirely possible to work 
such a plan into the program of a 
school by having the business core 
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as the only business class in a sty. 
dent’s schedule for the nint) and 
tenth years, with the possible ex. 
ception of typing as an additional 
elective. In the eleventh and twelfth 
years the business core class would 
be supplemented by a class iu one 
of the skill fields such as boo \ckeep- 
ing, secretarial, clerical practice, or 
distributive education. 

Materials from all the present basic 
business subjects, including business 
English, would be drawn into such 
a four-year program and would as- 
sume their relevant places in the 
whole picture. Furthermore, such 
a general business program would 


free the vocational courses from St 
much of their non-vocational ma- § som 
terials (and non-vocationally-minded t0 bt 
students!) and allow teachers to do § i t 
a really adequate job of preparing § Wa" 
students for vocational competence, § func 
In the plan ‘outlined above, the phil 
work of the ninth and tenth grades that 
would be general in nature and wor gon 
provide an opportunity for all sty i 
dents in the school to obtain ba‘ic 
business information, on an elective og 
basis. As stated before, the only leek 
adequate way to provide basic busi- am 
ness information for all students is i; ; 
through a general core program of § 
the whole school. The alternative of fies 
a business core program is an in- aay 
terim proposal. ome 
bette 
Coordination of Present Programs fewe 
If neither the general core nor the qT 
business core plan can be developed § “.' 
at the present time in a particular 
school, the very least the. business ae 
teachers should do is to get together SU“. 
for the purpose of coordinating ef- ee 
forts in their present program. Stu- § 
dents are quick to sense duplication § °°" 
and usually react with boredom. os 
Time can be spent in much more * 
worth-while activities than in repeat- “i 
ing instruction which is also covered Be 
in two or three other courses. For * 
example, budgeting may be found in at’ 
junior business, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and consumer economics. 
Students learn how to write checks 
in typing, junior business, arithme- TY 
tic, bookkeeping, law, and even social re 
studies. Many other examples could § Ww 
be listed. 
Unless some modifications are 
made in the basic business program, ff ¢,, 
it is quite possible that not only §y;. 
will enrollments continue to drop in §4q 
these subjects, but business teachers 9, ¢ 
will have even more reason to com- may 
plain that the other subject areas are @ y.11 
encroaching on the business area. In- J 4.4, 
stead of trying to build a barrier § of, 
(Continued on page 22) the 
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\TION 


MORE LEARNING WITH LESS EFFORT 


CHOOLS are 

plants which house faculty, books, 
equipment and supplies to furnish 
teaching situations. The learning 
rocess involves the use of these 
tools by the student. Efficient use in- 
volves the provision of adequate 
tools and suitable situations for han- 
dling them. Responsibility for ef- 
ficient use does not stop with such 
provision, Rather, it begins there. 
Efficient use requires participation by 
the student,—studying. 


Study has been defined: “doing 


something now which you don’t want 
to but have to do, so you will be able 
in the future to do something you 
want to but don’t have to do.” This 
functional definition is no more 
philosophically muddled than life, at 
that! Students often take a certain 
glory in bragging about how long 
and how hard they study. This im- 
plies that long, hard study is re- 
markable because the results are re- 
markable, but the reasoning is fal- 
lacious. Results cannot be accurate- 
ly measured by time spent in study. 
If a student doubles the time of 
concentration on a certain lesson it 
does not necessarily follow that he 
has fixed it twice as deeply in his 
mind, nor even that he knows it 
better than another student who spent 
fewer clock hours on it. 

There is no particular moral vir- 
tue in work without accomplishment. 
Plain unproductive study can be hard 
work, more tiring than productive 
study. The former frustrates and 
increases nervous tension. It cannot 
afford the compensatory study ten- 
sion relief accompanying a study ses- 
sion spent in productive effort. If 
the session has been spent in busy 
work and little has been learned, there 
is no pointing with pride to anything 
except drudgery. Supper can be 
flat, sleep a fugitive, and the stu- 
dent’s taut mind is wondering how to 
accomplish all the unlearned lessons. 


Old Shoes vs, New 


There is one significant difference 
between the school and the manufac- 
turing plant: the student-effort or 
productive work does not stop at the 
factory door. Home sets the scene 
for much study activity. Because 
this is done outside the factory area 
and beyond supervisory control of 
the faculty, inefficient study practices 
may develop and persist. Adverse 
working conditions may not be prop- 
erly corrected by the student. Very 
often study habits formed early in 
the student’s life persist even after 
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the usefulness of these traits have 
long passed, As an instance, the hab- 
it of ‘moving the lips while reading is 
a carry-over from primary grade 
training to match sight of letters 
and sound of words. The start in 
book reading calls for visual co- 
ordination and vision travel which is 
often aided by a moving forefinger 
across the page. Later, neither of 
these techniques are necessary for 
the adult understanding of printed 
words; but the useless and wasteful 
habits persist in some individuals, 
especially under the stress of intense 
concentration. Habit patterns block 
a more efficient pattern of study. 
It is a natural thing to resist 
change. Habits are useful. Depend- 
ing on habits to conserve energy leads 
us unconsciously to resist any 
changes that may be suggested. 
Changes might make it necessary for 
us to develop some new habits,— 
and our old ones are so comfortable! 
It may seem easier to go on with 
an old method of study, even if it 
is wasteful, than to learn a new. There 
is a tendency to find proof that the 
idea is no good so we can continue 
in the old, comfortable fashion. 
The way of study, not the stu- 
dent, bears consideration. Methods 
change. Just as there are new and 
improved models of machinery, 
books, automobiles ; so there may be 
‘new models” of work-study meth- 


ods. 


Stage Props for Study 


Every study situation implies care- 
ful thought in various tool arrange- 
ments. Perhaps the subject requires 
concentration on a textbook. Be- 
fore any effort is made to charge the 
mind with facts, a pencil or pen 
will be removed from the desk or 
pocket and laid conveniently on a 
writing surface, together with paper 
for notations. This gesture of 
preparation does two things: first, it 
signals to the student himself and to 
others around him that this is a study 
session. The stage is set for work. 
Consciously assuming the attitude of 
study induces productive study. It 
fortifies the will to study. Second, 
putting pencil and paper in sight 
prior to the act of concentration 
makes it unnecessary to later break 
the train of thought for jotting down 
a learned conclusion. 


When least expected, ideas and so- 
lutions to irrelative problems crop 
up full blown. There is no assur- 
ance they may again be recalled at 
will if not promptly recorded; and a 
mind seesawing between a_ study 
chore on one hand, and the reten- 
tion of a solution on the other, is in 
no position to do efficient justice to 
either. Pencil and paper is the so- 
lution. No one can predict the ar- 
rival of ideas; so every study period 
makes recording equipment essential. 
Placement of this equipment should 
be thoughtfully planned to permit its 
use automatically, habitually, without 
interrupting the train of  study- 
thought. 

Positioning the body itself de- 
mands reasoning care for effective 
study. Adequate light should strike 
the pages of work at an angle in- 
suring full illumination with mini- 
mum reflection. Excessive “burn- 
ing” in the eyeballs results from too 
much direct reflection off the white 
surface. More often the light source 
is insufficient, or shaded, causing eye 
strain. Avoiding obstruction or mov- 
ing closer to the source will do much 
to alleviate study tension. 

The physiological requirements of 
the brain are implicit in the study 
process. Brain energy is supplied 
by fresh blood, so the lungs enter 
into the study picture. Fresh air 
is necessary for any productive 
study; and a body position which 
will not cramp the breathing of much 
oxygen, Serious study and stren- 
uous digestion do not mix any better 
than serious study and strenuous ex- 
ercise. The blood distribution can- 
not supply excess brain energy if it 
is needed in replenishing muscular 
activity or in the digestive process. 

If the study period requires writ- 
ing, or operating equipment of any 
mechanical nature, the body position 
must be arranged to accomplish re- 
sults with as little physical strain 
or mental intrusion of fatigue as pos- 
sible. If no physical exertion is re- 
quisite to the study process gravi- 
tational pull on the blood can be 
counteracted by a prone position. In 
other words, lie down! 
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More Tools, More Trouble 


A study topic which requires nu- 
merous tools needs elaborate planning 
to accomplish efficient study. An in- 
stance may be advanced accounting 
laboratory work. This calls for jour- 
nals, ledgers, vouchers, textbooks, 
pencils, scratch pads, pens, red and 
black ink, blotter, ruler, and calen- 
dar for determining interest dates or 
invoice due dates. The book in which 
writing is to take place must be laid 
firmly and flatly in position in line 
of direct access, with the equipment 
placed near the writing hand, and the 
vouchers or posting pages in direct 
line with the eyes so that each eye 
movement will not require focussing 
the sight for differing distances. If 
the student feels all this is an un- 
necessary, injunction, he has but to 
open his eyes to classmates teetering 
awkwardly on the edge of their chairs 
with a ledger on their knees for pen- 
ning entries. To see this is to see his 
own reflection. 

More physical energy is needed 
to crane hack and forth between 
journals placed outside direct eye 
travel and ledgers placed out of direct 
writing hand travel than is used in 
the posting operation itself. This 
utter waste of physical energy ac- 
counts largely for student complaint 
of too much homework. The illus- 
tration of accounting may well carry 
over to any subject. The object of 
tool placement is merely this: to ob- 
tain and use every item without in- 
terrupting the concentrated thought 
of the worker on the end result. 

Further thought can well be de- 
voted to placement of tools in draw- 
ers if much work is done at a desk. 
The more commonly used books and 
papers will be put in the most ac- 
cessible drawers. Desks are improp- 
erly designed if the pencil storage 
tray is in the center drawer, From 
an engineering standpoint, such a 
placement preserves balance but ac- 
cess requires the body to be shifted, 
the chair moved back, the drawer 
opened, the tool procured and drawer 
closed, the chair and body returned 
to original positions before the pen- 
cil or pen may be used. Try to ac- 
complish this without breaking the 
train of thought! Pencils, clips, pens, 
erasers, pins can be kept in the top 
right or left hand drawer (depending 
on right- or left-handedness) in 
segregated trays where the operating 
hand can open the drawer, find the 
article by touch and close the drawer 
without moving the chair, body or 
other hand from the working posi- 
tion and leave eyes and mind fo- 
cussed on the job instead of on pro- 
curing tools, 
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It is obviously impossible to make 
concrete suggestions covering every 
study situation. It will be each stu- 
dent’s privilege to exercise ingenuity 
to streamline his function of study, 
after he has been jarred far enough 


from the rut of routine habit to see_ 


his work objectively. As an aid 
in visualizing unnecessary hand 
movements and body movements, 
a person can imagine little flashlight 
bulbs being strapped to wrists and 
forehead to see the track of light 
these would make against a_sensi- 
tized screen as hands and head travel 
in duty. The object is to reduce 
the length and frequency of such 
travel movements to reduce the ten- 
sion and fatigue. One student found 
it helpful to wear small bells on wrists 
temporarily during the initial habit- 
changing period. This may appear 
to be spectacular and childish, but it 
often takes a dramatic gesture to 
bring continually fixed habits to our 
conscious attention. Habits deeply 
ingrained require shock to make us 
cognizant of them. 

Going back to the original defini- 
tion of study, “doing what you do 
not want to do now, but have to do 
so you can do something in the fu- 
ture you want to do but do not have 
to do,” brings us again to this con- 
sideration: study arises from a 
strained situation. The study motive 
springs from dissatisfaction with 
the present or future outlook, and 
an interest to effect a change in it. 

To have a specific purpose in study, 
a need must be felt and then satis- 
fied. An unsophisticated student 
memorizes and collects facts at large 
without discrimination, hoping the 
“learned” factors will carry him 
through indefinite problems in the 
future. The item of information is 
not the solution, however. Another 
factor is involved. An act of select- 
ing the right solution or facet of 
knowledge to apply to the situation is 
also required before any problem 
may be satisfactorily solved. 

Study is a process of acquiring 
facts, fixing them in the mind, and 
through recalling selected facts set 
up new hyphotheses, Study, then, is 
thinking. It is not a listening proc- 
ess, like the receiving end of a tele- 
phone with teachers and texts being 
fed one-way to the student. Learning 
is a creative thing; the student 
creates. This acquisition of facts 
through reading or lectures is a 
technique which answers to econo- 
mies in effort. Time can be saved 
if the purpose for reading is first 
consciously fixed. Then an overall 
view or theme is identified to help 
place the perspective on each pre- 
sented statement. Often a quick 
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reading of the matter to see tiie high 
lights .will allow the student io vir. 
tually skip irrelevant sections ind fix 
understanding attention on crucial 
paragraphs or sentences. Dur ng this 
fixing period, there should | abso- 
lutely no “breaks” or except ons to 
intrude in the acquiring proc: ss, 
Having more or less inc iscrim- 
inately absorbed the materia, it js 
well to proceed in a more | isurely 
fashion to “chew the cud”; which js 
merely a ruminative period {or or- 
ganization of the facts, surveying 
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and judging those ideas which may pand 
be useful in solving the presen: study  '@cu! 
situation. It will be imporiant to § th 
see the lesson from the instructor’s 2° S 
viewpoint. What was the intention § PY 
behind the assignment? What are § "> 
its implications? How will it beg the ! 
useful? ing! 
sidize 

“Therefore” lypic 

No learning process is complete an 


until there is a stated result. [earn- 
ing is doing; to restate the theme of 
this article, and the results of cogi- 
tation should be expressed, written, 
or spoken before they may be fully 
known. Impatience and lazy think- 
ing habits bring emphasis on results 
before all the facts are assembled and 
weighed. 

The ordinary mind finds it rather 
easy to recall integrated and reasoned 
portions of a homogeneous whole 
problem. This is memory by asso- 
ciation in its finest form. Now, and 
at no prior time, is it possible to 
reason a “therefore.” 

Some students have “better mem- 
ories” than others, but students 
with facility for remembering things 
are not always the best scholars, It 
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is handy to be able to grapple up} [py 
unrelated and disconnected facts, but ‘. 
this desultory remembering is not the ff ide 
mark of knowledge. colle 

The recalled image is memory, $0 office 
memory is not a process; it is a te Bin: ¢ 
sult. The development of a sys- Bang 
tematic memory is the result of good Hf io), 
impressing initially. If the material 
being impressed is of dubious value § To } 
it will be quickly forgotten. Mean- § muta 
ing must be extracted from the ma ff tion, 
terial being studied for memorization § oho, 
and an attempt to see its relationship year! 
with previous and subsequent facts. Bf soho, 

If the process of memorization § (ja) 
comes from a questioning mind it 
stead of the consideration that it 18, 4; 
a drudge and bore, the chore will 
-be astonishingly easy. The facts be- 
ing memorized should be fortified ing | 
with personal experience, if possible; § 4... 
and a notation of personal differences step 
of opinions will aid in etching mem- empl 
ory deeply. to be 
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HI peak of veteran registration 
is passed, and with present ex- 
panded school facilities and enlarged 
faculties still extant, there is with 
us the problem of maintaining simi- 
lar sized student bodies in order to 
prevent any curtailment of facili- 
ties. This calls for new energy and 
the highest intelligence in the shift- 
ing from a largely government sub- 
sidized student body to one which is 
typical of normal peace times. This 
problem can be met. 

With the advent of younger men 
possessing technical knowledge in 
lieu of the older classical training, 
and with wider social and educational 
sympathies in public high school ad- 
ministrative positions, the private 
business school will enter a richer era 
of esteem and respect. This new at- 
titude will express itself in the en- 
couragement of students in the up- 
per scholastic brackets in the vari- 
ous graduating classes by these school 
administrators to consider the merits 
and the rewards of vocational busi- 
ness education, resulting in an in- 
creased volume of young people of 
ability and economic competence, en- 
tering the privately established busi- 
ness school. 


Public Relations 


In order to nurture and further 
this newer and more profitable atti- 
tude on the part of high school and 
college advisors and administrative 
officers, the business schools acting 
in concert, will do well to continue 
and expand a common mode of ac- 
tion which finds expression in the 
cultivation of better public relations. 
To be specific, may | suggest a for- 
mula embracing such a mode of ac- 
tion. (1) The caliber of business 
school representatives who make it a 
yearly routine to visit our public high 
schools should possess the same so- 
cial and educational parity as is 
found in the person who represents 
a liberal arts college, or a state uni- 
versity, or any agency looking for- 
ward to the recruitment of the nurs- 
ing profession or the like. The non- 
descript individual who chances to 
step into this form of business school 
employment too frequently turns out 
to be a liability rather than an asset. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF THE ==" 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


by Ernest Robert Maetzold 
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(2) The character of the talk which 
is given before a senior class falls 
into either one of two categories: 
one, the acceptable type of vocational 
business counseling — and secondly, 
the professional, burdened with ex- 
aggerated statements, false promises, 
misconceptions of the truth, leaving 
an ugly taste in the mouth of the 
principal, or superintendent. It may 
act as a possible embarrassing boom- 
erang against the school administra- 
tion in that particular community. 


(3) The dissemination of school lit- 
erature which comes from a “‘better 
relations committee” of either a’ re- 
gional body or a national organiza- 
tion would fill a long and much 
needed want. Along with such writ- 
ten material, an occasional mono- 
graph for the information of the 
school superintendent, the senior 
high school principal, and the voca- 
tional counselor, setting forth new 
trends and objectives in business 
school curricula would not be amiss. 


The great majority of public 
school men entertain very few biases 
or prejudices against vocational edu- 
cation. What these men suffer from 
in most instances is a lack of knowl- 
edge regarding present trends, salary 
schedules, qualifications, skill and 
technique requirement. Because they 
have been unable to put their finger 
upon these things they have chosen 
that other alternative, namely, rec- 
ommending straight college profes- 
sional courses. If the great majority 
of these public school men realized 
that our community chest programs 
and other forms of philanthropic en- 
deavors are engineered by business 
men, and that the majority of the 
names appearing on the rosters of 
the Boards of Regents of our various 
colleges are business men, these pub- 
lic school men would sense a new 
challenge in the curriculum of the 
business school and they would feel 
a new responsibility of enlisting the 


interest of the better endowed senior 


in our type of education. 


It is a truth that the liberal arts 
college has fixed or permanent rep- 
resentatives in every American com- 
munity. For example, the local 
clergyman habitually finds pleasure 


a 


-in representing his college to the 


young people of his community ; the 
town’s doctor and dentist and attor- 
ney see young people in terms of 
their profession and professional col- 
lege, and invariably the school super- 
intendent sees young people in the 
light of his own college alma mater 
and experience. Finally, the liberal 
arts college, perhaps one hundred or 
one hundred fifty miles away—dur- 
ing the Spring season, will have a 
campus or college day and plays host 
to the various graduating classes 
within a reasonable distance. These 
fixed or “stationary” representatives 
contact these young people on the 
street corners, recommending certain 
schools, and unfortunately at times, 
tabooing other forms of education. 


Instruction 


Very intimately associated with 
better public relations is the subject 
of better professional instruction. 
The type of instruction in vogue in 
the reputable business school needs 
no apology. The business school 
teacher is doing a perfectly splendid 
job. However, the problem does not 
end with this assertion. Twenty-five 
years ago many of our public high 
school teachers in the large metro- 
politan cities had no college degrees. 
Today many of them have their Mas- 
ter’s degree while others are working 
on their Doctor's dissertation. Many 
public school boards make it manda- 
tory for either a teacher to attend 
summer school and in return award 
a bonus or an increased salary for 
such professional fidelity. Would it 
be unkind to say that such has not 
been the history of the American 
business school teacher? Too many 
business schools are trying to func- 
tion with poorly trained faculty 
members, employing many of its own 
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graduates with no college back- 
ground. The business school proprie- 
tor who is alert, realizes the value 
of the degree teacher, both as to the 
ability of imparting the skills, as 
well as building better public rela- 
tions by having a faculty that can 
take part in community and civic 
affairs. 


Advertising 


In tomorrow’s problems, the ques- 
tion of advertising looms large. In 
the publishing of catalogs and in gen- 
eral advertising and promotional 
work, there is a definite need to study 
economic, political, and social trends. 
In a changing world there is always 
the need of a changing curriculum, 
and yet in spite of the rapidity of so- 
cial changes, if a school is to keep 
its esteem and respect in the mind of 
the public, there must necessarily be 
deep recognition to those subjects 
which give backbone to curricula, 
and to personal scholastic endeavor— 
elements which are comparatively 
changeless in a changing world. 

There has been a new accent on 
the value of pictures, and action, in 
the publication of a school catalog. 
There has, likewise, been a new ac- 
cent on extra-curriculum activities. 
Even the most conservative school 
has endeavored to sugar-coat its sub- 
jects in its appeal to larger student 
enrollment. There has been a new 
accent on student trips to foreign 
countries, such as Mexico. These ac- 
cents or trends must be recognized 
in the new publications which go in- 
to the hands of the various senior 
classes. 

There is much to be said in favor 
of advertising in the county news- 
paper, or the small town weekly. 
Distance seems to be annihilated in 
advertising in the weekly newspaper, 
and there is an accompanying feeling 
of intimacy and homelikeness which 
perhaps is missing in the large met- 
ropolitan newspaper. 

Much of our advertising has been 
weakened by the use of mere gener- 
alities, of very little interest and ap- 
peal to the average high school jun- 
ior and senior. We always need to 
be familiar with his interests, his 
mode of expression, and his slant 
and philosophy of life. School litera- 
ture becomes telling and effective and 
powerful when it gears into the mode 
of expression of the American ado- 
lescent. 

Curriculum 


There will be an added richness 
to the curriculum of the business 
school and a greater social justifica- 
tion, and a much more comprehen- 
sive outlook on the needs of the 
community when due to the flexibil- 
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ity of a course of study there may 
be added good instruction in the dis- 
tributive field, thereby tapping a 
larger prospective clientele. It is no 
information to anyone here that 
many of our large mercantile estab- 
lishments—because the great major- 
ity of our high school graduates have 
little knowledge in this field and be- 
cause there are no accredited schools 
which teach it—have been forced to 
maintain classrooms and to develop 
a corps of teachers because of the 
dereliction of business schools in this 
particular regard. 


Night School 


Turning our attention to the prob- 
lems of night school, there are those 
who feel inclined to believe that night 
school has fallen upon hard and lean 
years. To confirm their belief they 
mention that to swell night school 
registration, it is necessary to give 
this form of adult education a pe- 
riodic shot in the arm—that the spec- 
tacular must be resorted to in much 
the same way as glucose, or a blood 
infusion is administered to a dying 
person. Maybe there is a semblance 
of truth in these assertions. To the 
person who alleges that night school 
has served its day and no longer has 
social justification, let us notice some 
of the facts of the case: (1) The 
learning process is still popular; (2) 
There are still a larger and growing 
number of young people receptive 
to night school education; (3) There 
are available classroom facilities — 
comfortable, well-lighted, and con- 
genial. 

If these facts are true, and we be- 
lieve they are, then the feeling that 
night school has served its day 1s 
only a mere allegation supported by 
flimsy pretense. Here we have two 
assertions apparently contradictory— 
one, the number of young people, 
anxious to go to night school, and 
secondly, the fact that night school 
has gone stale. Like many other di- 
lemmas, there must be a solution. 

There is a danger that we have 
carried the terminology, and the pro- 
cedure of twenty or thirty years ago 
into the work of this decade, forget- 
ting that society is always in a state 
of flux and change. We have adver- 
tised in our night school literature 
that the night school faculty is the 
same as the day school staff, knowing 
in our minds that at the end of the 
working day, fatigue and the feel- 
ing of being “tired” is as true with 
the day school teacher as with any 
other line of work, and that perhaps 
some of the night school teaching has 
been on the same level of being just 
a little bit “tired.” I doubt very much 
if the conventional classroom pro- 


cedure of mature people siting in 
much the same position as th-y did 
when they were in the sixth grade, 
with a teacher in the front of the 
classroom, will be the means of per- 
manently rejuvenating night s:hools, 
I do believe, however, that by the 
use of the work-shop idea, panels, 
seminars, and with a fifty per «ent of 
the teaching staff recruited from 
advanced office positions — imana- 
gerial and executive and so advertised 
—with classes interesting and short 
and where the element of high in- 
dividual participation obtains. there 
will always be the possibility of a 
largely attended night school. 


Conclusion 


As competition becomes keener, 
our need for faith in ourselves and 
stability becomes greater. If these 
times demand our greatest resource- 
fulness and initiative, it also demands 
our greatest respect for honesty of 
statement and adherence to fair play, 
If the times we are entering demand 
the utilization of every device, and 
every weapon for the preservation 
and growth of our schools, it also de- 
mands a growing sensitiveness and 
recognition to all those moral values 
which play upon life. If due to the 
shrinkage of World War II veteran 
registration, it becomes necessary to 
institute more thorough and more 
intensive student campaigns to carry 
on with a full complement of young 
people, it should be borne in mind 
that fair play is the order of the day. 


Perhaps some have come to the 
conclusion that the path of the busi- 
ness school is beset by unending 
problems and difficulties. Such is not 
the case. The reputable, accredited 
business school occupies a distinct 


and distinguished niche our 
scheme of American education. The 
business school of our country is a 
definitely articulated, highly devel- 
oped section in our whole scheme of 
education. It has no apologies to of- 
fer. It stoops to no chicanery nor 
false practice. Its code of ethics is as 
high as that of any other branch in 
the field of education. It has a social 
mission to perform, and it is acquit- 
ting itself in the performance of that 
mission in high order. It is no educa- 
tional interloper. On the basis of in- 
tellectual ability of a high order and 
social acceptability with the promise 
of leadership it has students whose 
range of service is second to none. 
Let there be no mistake about that. 
The business school of this country 
needs no defense. It is not a sick 
person, seeking to become well. It 1s 
a well person, seeking to become 
more robust. 
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INCE hope for the future lies in 

the development of boys and 
girls, any discussion of the joint re- 
sponsibility with respect to their edu- 
cation must be approached, not from 
the point of view of business, nor 
from that of the school, but rather 
from the point of view of the pupils ; 
for any program of education which 
does not work to the advantage or 
benefit of the boys and girls individ- 
ually will not serve the best interests 
of society at large. 

The following are generally ac- 
cepted as basic principles in educa- 
tion for business : 

1. Every boy or girl entering busi- 
ness needs a good general education 
and a sound vocational training. The 
objectives should be desirable citi- 
zenship and vocational competence. 

2. Such education training 
must be adapted, under expert guid- 
ance and counsel, to the ability, ap- 
tituides and interests of each individ- 
ual. 

3. Education and training for busi- 
ness will be most effective when busi- 
ness and the educators in each com- 
munity cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

In the light of the above objectives, 
these are the most pressing problems 
facing business education: 


Problem 1 


How can we jointly discharge our 
responsibility for the education, 
training, guidance and successful 
employment of every boy or girl who 
elects to enter business as a voca- 
tion? 


There was a time when both edu- 
cators and businessmen thought in 
terms of high school graduates only, 
in spite of the fact that at least one- 
half of the boys and girls who en- 
tered business left school before 
graduation. Teachers have been ac- 
cused, and justly so in many cases, 
of forcing certain pupils out of 
school, and of being glad to see others 
drop out early. Businessmen, on the 
other hand, have been criticized for 
filling minor positions in the office 
With graduates. Both of us realize 
now that we are vitally interested in, 
and jointly responsible for, the re- 
tention at school of every boy and 
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girl until each has received the maxi- 
mum benefit from that school 
education. 

Much research has been carried on 
to determine why pupils drop out of 
school before the completion of their 
courses. Generalizations drawn from 
such studies are apt to be unreliable, 
since the casual pattern for each boy 
or girl is likely to be very complex. 
There is, however, a high degree of 
correlation between pupil drop-out 
and lack of achievement. One of our 
largest secondary schools last year 


"A regular system of follow-up whereby the 
personnel adviser may discuss with each 
employee . 


conducted a very detailed report into 
a hundred cases of pupils who 
dropped out of schools. It was found 
that in one-third of the cases the 
cause given by the pupil was “not get- 
ting along at school.” The report went 
on to show that there are two points 
of view to be considered in interpre- 
ting this phrase. The teacher con- 
siders that a pupil is not “getting 
along” in school when his work is 
below a passing grade. The pupil may 
consider that he is not “getting along” 
when his school performance does 
not give him the desired feeling 
of accomplishment. Investigation 
showed that one-half of the pupils 
giving this particular reason for leav- 
ing school were doing satisfactory 
work as far as their marks were con- 
cerned, but that they were apparent- 
ly getting little satisfaction from 
their school life. 


The solut .. of the problem of 
providing a complete general educa- 
tion and a specific vocational training 
for every boy and girl entering busi- 
ness appears, therefore, to lie along 
the following lines: 

(a) Better job specification on the 
part of business, especially on the 
levels of clerical and machine work- 
ers. 

(b) Continued diversification of 
our courses in school to meet the 
needs of individual pupils, with a 
view to eliminating the frustration 
occasioned by attempting to train all 
pupils for higher level positions. 

(c) Cooperative effort through the 
guidance and placement department 
of the school and the personnel de- 
partment of business to match the 
variety of jobs with the various 
school courses. 


Problem 2 


How can we effect a closer and 
better articulation of school experi- 
ence and office employment? 

This is a problem which is receiv- 
ing considerable attention at the pres- 
ent time and much is being done in 
the way of its solution. It is recog- 
nized that the transition from school 
to the first job is a significant change 
in the life of a boy or girl; a change 
which may be very disturbing in its 
effect. 

Teachers will have to organize 
their instruction material in such a 
manner that individual pupils may 
develop initiative and learn to as- 
sume personal responsibility for spe- 
cific assignments. In order to create 
an atmosphere which will be some- 
what similar to that in which the 
prospective business employee will 
be working, the teacher should be 
familiar with real situations in the 
office, preferably through actual ex- 
perience in office work. 

Since we cannot reproduce the ac- 
tual business office within the school, 
it is necessary that we have the co- 
operation of business in providing 
for our pupils the opportunity for 
pre-employment office experience. It 
is along this line that the National 
Office Management Association can 
give a great deal of help. 

Such articulation must begin in the 
year prior to employment and must 
extend into the first year of employ- 
ment to be considered a sound in- 
duction. And that leads to problem 
three. 

Problem 3 

How can we make education and 
training a@ continuous process after 
the student has been employed? 


The beginner on the job will be 
completely absorbed at first in learn- 
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ing and mastering the simple rou- 
tine of his new job. As soon as he 
has become proficient in the details 
of his own particular task, he will 
be able to observe the working of 
the business office as a whole. If he 
is at all ambitious, he will become 
concerned about future advancement 
and will probably look around for 
other positions in the office which are 
in the immediate line of promotion. 
His chances of promotion will be 
enhanced if he can receive some for- 
mal training additional to the inci- 
dental learning which he gets by 
working on the job. This is as true 
for the drop-out student as for the 
high school graduate. 

For the solution of this problem, 
it seems that there are definite lines 
of attack along which there will be 
ample opportunity for teamwork. 
Two suggestions are: 

(a) The establishment of clearly- 
defined lines of promotion with the 
necessary qualifications required for 
specific jobs. 

(b) A regular system of follow- 
up whereby the personnel adviser 
may discuss with each employee the 
suitability of his training to meet the 
job specification, the weaknesses he 
has discovered in his former train- 
ing, and suggestions for remedial or 
supplementary training. 

Having drawn the attention of the 
employee to the need for special 
training the next step, of course, will 
be that of providing the required in- 
struction. This-may be done through 
a well-planned, well-directed in-serv- 
ice training program instituted by the 
firm itself, or by sponsored classes 
established through the collaboration 
of business firms and the schools. 

But in-service training is not al- 
ways feasible in every firm, nor is 
it practical for all types of jobs. It 
has proven to be most useful in de- 
veloping attitudes and better work- 
ing relationships and attitudes. I am 
not sure that it has yet worked down 
to the needs of the beginning em- 
ployee. It seems to me, therefore that 
these needs might be fertile fields 
for the cooperative effort of business 
and the school. Special short courses, 
part-time instruction, sponsored eve- 
ning classes and cooperative school- 
work programs afford possible op- 
portunities whereby the school might 
serve the interest of both the em- 
ployee and the firm. Such training 
could be tailor-made to fit the spe- 
cial needs of employees referred to 
the schools by business, and the 
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courses could be worked out by joint 
advisory committees. 

I have been suggesting vocational 
training on the job, but I should like 
to see this program for employed 
young persons extended to other 
phases of further education, similar 
to those suggested in the British Ed- 
ucation Act of 1944. There is no 
reason why we should not cooperate 
in providing opportunities for fur- 
ther citizenship training and cultural 
development of our youth, If we can 
expect the best in our system of free 
business enterprise to survive, we 
must be prepared to give our young 
adults a much broader economic edu- 
cation than that which can possibly 
be provided in a high school course 
for teen-age pupils. 

The fourth problem is most im- 
portant since it deals with the moral 
basis of all education and all busi- 
ness life. 


Problem 4 


What cooperative action can we 
take to establish desirable attitudes, to 
inculcate good habits, and to develop 
worthwhile character? 

In a recent issue of the Educa- 
tional Supplement of the London 
Times, the editor made this state- 
ment: 

“One of the chief objectives of 
education is the production of men 
and women in whose hearts and 
minds the principles of freedom and 
morality are veritably alive.” 

The editor goes on to point out 
that in achieving the objective of a 


sound moral basis in education, we 
must bear in mind that the schov! can 
pass on to its pupils only those moral 
standards which society already pos- 
sesses. If society despises the ‘eri- 
tage of the past and accepts on!) rel- 
ative moral standards, and if the old 
distinctions between right and wrong 
are blurred or forgotten, it is impos- 
sible for the school not to be afivcted, 
and if the school is affected you can 
make sure that there will be a reac- 
tion on business and society at large. 
In the light of statements such as 
these, should we not examine care- 
fuliy the standards which we are pre- 
pared to pass on to our pupils and 
which we are willing to accept from 
our employees. Are we paying too 
much attention to the cultivation of 
surface behaviors which may help 
our pupils to ‘win friends and in- 
fluence people,” and neglecting the 
development of the fundamental 
traits of character from which all 
desirable attitudes arise? Are we at- 
tempting to establish good business 
habits by response to rules and regu- 
lations, rather than inculcating in our 
youth an awareness of duty and an 
acceptance of self-discipline? 
These, then, are four problems for 
the joint consideration of business 
and education. They have been ap- 
parent for some time, but they have 
never been completely solved. Before 
more distant goals are contemplated, 
these obstacles should be cleared 
away. 
Eprtor1aL COMMENT: Some phases of this 


article were presented at the 1948 
N.O.M.A. National Convention. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 
Millard F. Wilson, Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Is it possible to motivate business law? 
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Y this time last year members of 

1948 college graduating classes 
had been looked over, questioned, 
bargained with and tried on for size 
by hundreds of business organiza- 
tions anxious to recruit young men to 
build up a wide variety of long under- 
staffed departments. This condition 
has existed since the end of World 
War II. During this period manufac- 
turers and businessmen had little 
difficulty in selling the public every- 
thing they could provide. Industry 
was deprived of much of its market 
for young executive and production 
talent during the war so when vet- 
erans of 24, 26 and 27 years of age 
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started graduating from our business 
schools and colleges they found 
themselves in great demand. These 
men were older and had had some 
experience. Industry could afford to 
pay out $300 a month, or more, to 
get the services of these people. 
Many of these men were well on the 
way to careers in sales, production 
engineering, personnel management 
and so on within a month of their 
graduation. News magazines publish- 
ed statistics showing that there were 
five good jobs available. for every 
graduate. The college graduate, like 
everything else, was hard to get. 
This led to a number of miscon- 
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ceptions; namely that, the average 
college man graduates at 26 years 
of age, that good jobs are easy to 
get, that $300 a month is the abso- 
lute rock bottom acceptable starting 
rate, that industry always waits with 
open arms to take on the college 
graduate for training jobs that end 
up with important sounding execu- 
tive titles. 

Most of this sounds pretty silly 
right now. Many of us forgot to 
look beyond the end of our noses. 
The sellers’ market which was pre- 
dicted to hold until 1950 broke a 
little off schedule and somewhat to 
the disadvantage of those men grad- 
uating in June 1949. A buyers’ mar- 
ket marked the first return of real 
competition in the post-war business 
world. Business that had been spend- 
ing freely for production and per- 
sonnel were suddenly faced with les- 
sening sales and declining markets in 
almost every field. Competitive costs 
and efficiency now became the watch- 
word. The change-over moved deep 
into the heart of all of our lives. 

The adjustment and reorganiza- 
tion involved is still being worked 
out today. There is little doubt that 
members of current graduating 
classes must change their sights on 
what they expect from business and 
industry this year. 


Today's Story 


The statistics read that there are 
fewer good jobs available and the 
majority of graduates in 1949 will 
be lucky to be placed within several 
months following graduation. 

Many of those graduating are only 
20 and 21 years old. A few have had 
some military service. Many of them 
have had none. Next year the only 
veterans left in college will be those 
men who have gone on to do gradu- 
ate work. The man who graduates at 
21 today seems pretty young and im- 
mature next to the older veterans 
who have been getting out during the 
last few years. Many business peo- 
ple are reluctant to take on such 
young men at this time. Business has 
forgotten that college boys ordinar- 
ily graduate at 21. The college boys 
have forgotten that it is not usual to 
start out at $300 a month at 21 years 
of age with no business experience. 

It’s no crime to be young but in- 
dustries operating in highly competi- 
tive buyers’ markets can no longer 
afford to pay out 1946, ’47, and ’48 
starting salaries to unexperienced 
college hopefuls. That’s what busi- 
ness says and business is largely 
right. Training programs that pay 
less money can be revised to provide 
opportunities to learn over a period 
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of several years before experience 
and age can justify the trainees’ be- 
ing given real responsibility. There 
should be no reason to hesitate at 
hiring on this basis. Graduating sen- 
iors however will run into more 
“sales resistance’ than they ever 
dreamed of while they were in col- 
lege. 


Responsibility of the Individual 


An encouraging note comes from 
Mr. Bernard Haldane who writes in 
an article addressed to this year’s 
college graduates that “The job 
which is best for you is available. 
It will be yours if you prepare your- 
self for it; if you know what you 
have to offer that will bring profit to 
others as well as to yourself. Know 
your talents, have your objectives 
clear, let others know what you have 
to offer that is valuable, and there 
will be no shortage of buyers.”? 

The problems associated with get- 
ting the right job are not unusually 
difficult this year. They only seem 
hard in comparison to the exagger- 
ated and abnormal early post-war 
period we have just come through. 
Schools and colleges have an increas- 
ingly important responsibility both 
to the graduating senior and to the 
freshman starting out this fall. The 
student needs continuing advice and 
information regarding the field and 
occupation he wishes to follow. The 
schools can do a tremendous job of 
orientation by providing accurate 
facts about what is going on and 
what may be expected to happen 
clear across the board of industrial 
and business activity. By so doing 
they can be of great service to busi- 
ness at large. 

The future of a successful busi- 
ness organization is contingent on 
many things, one of the most import- 
ant being the ability and calibre of 
the young men who come in at the 
bottom each year. This thought be- 
comes obscure when things get 
tough. As more men graduate many 
fields become overcrowded and jobs 
will be scarce. There is no question 
about it. But it should never be dis- 
couraging to talk about the facts. If 
you know the facts then you know 
what to expect. If you know what to 
expect then you know how to go 
after what you want! 


1Haldane, Bernard. “Get Started Right,” 
Modern Management, April, 1949, Vol. IX No. 
3. Pp 21 to 25, published by Society for Ad 
vancement of Management, Inc., NYC. 
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MORE LEARNING WITH LESS EFFORT 
(Continued from page 14) 


There is no casual, languorous, or 
divided way of study. Study requires 
the whole brain force behind induc- 
tive and deductive mental processes, 
generalization, memorization and 
judgment. The student starts with 
a handicap, because the burden is on 
him to assimilate, coordinate, and fix 
possession on ideas and sensations 
rapidly offered by a mind (author or 
lecturer) previously possessed of 
these ideas. 

In this matter of study habits and 
learning economies the superior stu- 
dent is willing to consider a new 
idea even though it implies unlearn- 
ing a habit. Perhaps this is why 
the student is superior! The easier 
way is to say “That’s no good,” or 
“Tt won’t work,” or “It can’t be 
done.” “Can’t be doners” have much 
company, often distinguished com- 


pany, but time proves them wrong. 
Someone who didn’t know it had to 
be done the old way came along and 
did it better, a new way. Study and 
learning are evolutionary processes. 

Efficient manufacturing techniques 
do not call for spectacular changes 
in supplanting equipment. Usually, 
the profit margin is measured in ap- 
parent trifles and very close attention 
to seemingly unimportant details. 
The student who looks for a spec- 
tacular method for making his pro- 
ductive learning easier will be blind- 
ed to the many little factors in his 
habitual approach to his work which 
could, in the last analysis, spell suc- 
cess or failure in his project. The 
tools are in the student’s hands. Ef- 
ficient use of these tools falls dis- 
tinctly in the area of responsibility 
controlled by the student. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States a 
award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students (one in each school) 
have been certified for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CLASS OF 194 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 194 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


ees) 
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certificate like the one shown above (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to 


The Journal of Business Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain an honorary subscription for the 
highest honor student in his graduating class, the head of the business teacher-training 
department should write immediately to The Journal on official stationery, giving the full 
name and home address of the student and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 


ment or to the student at his or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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INTRODUCING 


Y the time a student in a business 

letter writing course reaches the 
unit on application letters, he has 
usually gained some skill in organiz- 
ing and presenting facts given him 
in problem situations. In the applica- 
tion letter, however, there is often a 
disappointing relapse into incoher- 
ence and egotistical assertions. 

The probable reason is that earlier 
assignments have given the student 
little or no practice in working with 
raw data. Instead of working with 
material given along with a problem, 
as in sales letters, the student is ab- 
ruptly called upon to organize into 
an application letter facts which he 
must first discover in his own back- 
ground. At this point in the course 
there is a gap that needs bridging. 

Many exercises intended to help 
the student make this transition are 
objectionable. Often the student is 
made to apply for a specific job for- 
eign to his interests, or for one too 
general to furnish him real practice 
in picking out significant qualifica- 
tions, 

In order to motivate a satisfactory 
exercise in application letter writing, 
a real and specific job must be se- 
lected. Yet the range of job require- 
ments must be so wide that some of 
them will fall within each student’s 
own interests. The so-called “junior 
executive” position would seem suit- 
able. In practice, however, its re- 
quirements are so vague that the stu- 
dent falls into the bad habits of writ- 
ing in general terms and of failing 
to apply for a definite job. 

A solution is to reduce the poten- 
tial managerial position to a specific 
one with a specific firm, give the stu- 
dent both a set of qualifications and 
a set of requirements, and lead him 
through the process of matching the 
applicant with the job. Then, if the 
student is confronted with a job defi- 
nite enough to require real qualifica- 
tions but broad enough to include 
something within his own experience, 
he knows how to select from his 
qualifications, things that are relevant 
to the job requirements. 


The "Practice Man" 


Such a typical job is that called 
“practice man” in one of the larger 
steel companies. This position has 
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APPLICATION LETTERS 


by Leland Brown and Nuel P. Davis 


University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois 


STUDENTS TO 


been selected as the basis for a teach- 
ing experiment during the last two 
semesters. Job requirements have 
been presented to the students in the 
form of a letter to the Dean of the 
College of Commerce from the In- 
ternational Steel Corporation of 
Pittsburgh. 


Dear Dean Taylor: 


Here are detailed specifications on an opening 
fo- practice man at our plant in Michigan City, 
Indiana. Essentially we are looking for a young 
man with leadership and with administrative ability 
that can be developed on the job. 


We need a commerce graduate who will enter 
into an extensive training period. Beginning with 
clerical duties, he will gradually assume increasing 
responsibilities. He should have enough training 
to interpret different accounting systems and to 
make spot checks in all departments. 


He will also be expected to assist in time-study 
problems, take a part in discussions with union 
representatives on wage and seniority scales, and, 
after a brief orientation, represent the superin- 
tendent on several committees. Among his first 
assignments will be that of helping coordinate 
departmental reports for national headquarters in 
New York. 

It will be necessary for the man to orient him- 
self quickly in our plant so that he can become 
useful. Though specific experience on this kind of 
job is not expected, any work experience should 
b2 helpful, Starting salary will be $225 a month 
foi a six-month period. If successful, he will, at 
the end of the period, be made an administrative 
assistant to our superintendent or will be moved to 
another plant to work in a_ similar position—in 
either case at a substantial increase in salary. 


‘Your assistance in helping us pick the right man 
will be appreciated. Will you have him write us 
concerning his qualifications? 


Very truly yours, 


After copies of this letter have 
been distributed for class discussion, 
it has been found that students 
quickly work out the three headings 
under which requirements are 
grouped: training, experience, and 
significant personal traits. Possible 
qualifications to meet each type of 
requirement are suggested by class 
members. The first relation perceived 
is that of college courses to the train- 
ing requirements. After attention is 
directed to the question of what per- 
sonal traits are needed, students 
usually recognize leadership as the 
most distinctive requirement for this 
job. Class discussion then centers on 
the problem of developing for the 
eventual letter specific evidences of 
leadership. Emphasis has thus far 
been placed on the analysis of re- 
quirements. The next step is to re- 
late them to the qualifications of a 
specific applicant. These are shown 
to the class in the same form in 
which they appear to the employer— 
as a data sheet. 


To direct students toward relating 
the job to a particular applicant, 
copies of the following personal rec- 
ord are distributed : 


PERSONAL RECORD* 
of 
JARVIS DAVID LONG 


PERSONAL DATA: 
—- Address—502 East John Street, Champaign, 
inois 

Permanent Address—l803 Hamilton Road, West- 
chester, Pennsylvania 

Date of Birth—March 15, 1923 

Height—5 ft., Il in. 

Weight—170 Ibs. 

Marital Status—married 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING: 
University of Illinois, College of Commerce, B.S. 


Degree in Industrial Management, June, 1948 
Main Courses of Study: 
Accountancy—general principles, cost, and 
auditin 
Business Organization and Operation—industrial 


management, marketing, salesmanship, per- 
sonnel administration, and statistical control 

English—business letter writing, business report 
writing, and speech 

Economics—money, credit and banking, corpo- 
rate finance and management, and statistical 
methods 

Other Courses—psychology, business law, and 
labor relations 

Activities: 

Sports Editor of Daily Illini, Member of Ac- 
counting Club, Member of Marketing Club, 
Chairman of Y. M. C. A. Charity Drive in 
1948 

Scholastic Achievement: 

3.7 average (average at University—3; highest 
possible—5) 

Westchester, Pennsylvania High School, graduated 
in 1942, A average, valedictorian 


EXPERIENCE: 


University of Illinois—Student clerk. Checked and 
tallied registration forms, recorded grades, and 
filed correspondence at history departmental 
office. August, 1947 to June, 1948 


Westchester Brass Company—Lathe hand. Operated 
automatic lathe, making rough cuts on small 
brass fittings. Worked in production line. Sum- 
mers of 1945 and 1946 

U. S. Army—Technical Sergeant. Worked in per- 
sonnel and military correspondence, 1942 to 1944. 
Honorable discharge 

Jones Filling Station—Attendant, Performed services 
such as lubrication and minor repairs, June, 1941 
to August, 1942 


* To save space, references and other significant 
ttems are omitted from this record. 


Analysis of Qualifications of the 
“Practice Man" 


The range of courses has been 
made purposely wide in order to in- 
clude some with which almost every 
student has been acquainted. Experi- 
ence has been made deliberately un- 
pretentious in order to avoid any cut- 
and-dried matching with require- 
ments. (Incidentally, this procedure 
has proved a very practical means of 
teaching the form and purpose of the 
data sheet. For instance, should one 
follow tle practice in nearly all ap- 
plication blanks and textbooks of put- 
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ting relatively unimportant personal 
details in the emphatic first position, 
or should he follow the principles of 
emphasis and begin with the most 
important part of his qualifications ?) 
The student is taught to look for sig- 
nificant elements in experience that 
is seemingly unrelated to the position 
of practice man. What does experi- 
ence as a sergeant have to do with 
the job? 

A question frequently asked in 
class is: ““What’s the value of listing 
the job as a lathe operator on the 
data sheet?” There is usually pres- 
ent a student with work experience 
who is able to bring out the value of 
shop knowledge in shortening the 
orientation period. Discussion also 
raises the point that one who has 
worked eight hours a day without 
supervision usually has an ability not 
possessed by all college graduates. 
An effort is made to show that there 
is no real difference between paid and 
unpaid experience in the matter of 
equipping a person for later work. 
When questions are asked about the 
importance of Long’s activities, stu- 
dents are able to point out how serv- 
ing as sports editor and as chairman 
of the charity drive are concrete evi- 
dences .of leadership and administra- 
tive ability. Less obvious inferences 
can be drawn from other activities 
listed. When class members are able 
to identify and group qualifications, 
they are then ready to organize the 
application letter. 

The material in the letter to Dean 
Taylor and in Long’s data sheet lends 
itself to teaching several application 
letter patterns. A common one, for 
example, identifies the job and sets 
up a key qualification in the first 
paragraph. If training is to be em- 
phasized, a reference is made to it in 
the opening paragraph and expanded 
in the second. Later paragraphs de- 


velop the significance of experience 
and activities, and the letter ends with 
a request for an interview. The fol- 
lowing student letter is typical: 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


Dean Taylor has shown me your letter about your 
need for a practice man at the Michigan City 
plant. After a careful analysis of my training, he 
suggested that | apply to you immediately. 

The B.S. dearee which | shall receive in June 
froni the University of Illinois represents a con- 
centration of training in industrial management. 

Courses in industria! layout and statistical con- 
trol have included the preparation of operationa! 
charts and the analysis of production lag. 
training in time study and personnel administration 
should be of advantage in discussions with union 
representatives. 

Three years of accounting—cost, ‘auditing, and 
corporation finance—have given me practice in 
interpreting various accounting systems. 

Experience as a clerk at the University of [llinois 
and as a lathe hand in the production line at the 
Westchester Brass Company has taught me to work 
steadily without supervision and should help me to 
adjust quickly to your plant. 

In my two years spent in the Army | rose to the 
rank of technical sergeant. In charge of a person- 
ne! office, | supervised the work of twelve sub- 
ordinates and prepared detailed reports. 

While at the University | have been active in the 
Methodist Church. During my chairmanship of the 
Y. M. C. A. Charity Drive, contributions increased 
16 percent over previous records. After | had 
worked a year as a reporter on the Daily Illini, | 
was made Sports Editor. As you will see from a 
glance at the enclosed data sheet, | nevertheless 
retained a considerably better-than-average scho- 
lastic record. 

| shall be free to come to Michigan City any 
time during the Christmas vacation, from Decem- 
ber 18 to January 4. | should be grateful for an 
interview during that period so that | could talk 
with you more fully about the job and so that 
you could judge me personally. z 

Sincerely yours, 


Significance to Personal Applications 

After completing an exercise like 
the one that has been described, the 
student should no longer be bewil- 
dered by the task of preparing a data 
sheet and writing an application let- 
ter of his own. As proved by class 
use, the exercise serves as a link 
which enables the student to maintain 
standards acquired in previous letter 
writing assignments. He learns not 
by passive listening, but by practice. 
As a result, he is able to approach 
the task of writing his own applica- 
tion letter with greater confidence 
and with an idea of method. 


BASIC BUSINESS 


IN THE CURRICULUM 


(Continued from page 12) 


around our business departments, 
we should co-operate wholeheartedly 
in any plan that may be worked 
out in our school to make _ the 
“basic” business information avail- 
able to all students. If the core pro- 
gram or a similar type is developed 
in the school, the business teachers 
should welcome the opportunity to 
see that general business knowledge 
becomes an integral part of such a 
program! If we business teachers 
do not move along with progress in 
educational practices, we will dis- 
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cover that far from being able to 
hold back such progress we will be 
left behind with nothing but short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
requiring our presence in the school. 


Summary 


The following points should be 
given thoughtful consideration by 
business teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators : 

1. Basic business information is 
needed by all students and should be 
obtainable by all students. 


2. Such general business i: forma. 
tion logically belongs in a zeneral 
core program of the school. 


3. If such a general core | rogram 
is not possible at present, a <eneral 
business core-type program might 
well be developed within the !: isiness 
department. 


4. If neither of the above p' .ns can 
be realized, the materials offered in 
the various business courses should 
be coordinated to minimize cuplica- 
tion of effort. 


5. The ninth grade junior business 
course should again become a place 
for exploration and guidance. 
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TYPEWRITING CONTESTS 


by R. L. Montgomery 


Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 


HERE are those who will tell you 

thet typewriting contests have 
served their purpose, and that they 
are no longer useful in commercial 
education. How many such people 
have ever had the thrill of winning 
a contest of any kind? Ask success- 
ful contestants what they think of 
competition with others who expect 
to be the winners. Contests are as 
useful as they ever were if teachers 
and pupils enter them with the idea 
of being the best in their respective 
classes. Doubtless, successful teach- 
ers delight to accept the challenge 
that comes from the announcement 
that a contest is to be held, whether 
on a state or a national scale. 

J. N. Kimball rendered outstand- 
mg service for long years, conduct- 
ing the International Typewriting 
Contest, and that in the face of much 
unjust criticism from those who lost. 
Later W. C. Maxwell directed the 
contests with marked success until 
the war put a stop to his efforts. 

Preparing for contests does call 
for much work on the part of teacher 
and pupil, but it pays big dividends 
when both are sincere in their train- 
ing. Too many merely drift rather 
than work toward a definite goal that 
calls for the best there is in us. One 
expert has said that large numbers of 
teachers and pupils are satisfied when 
they reach forty words a minute on 
short tests. That should be a mere 
beginning. Lessenberry says that pu- 
pils should attain that speed on the 
fortieth day, for periods of five min- 
utes. Some of our pupils do more 
than that on the fortieth day, but 
they do so because we work toward 
the goal with all the force at our 
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command. A contest in the near or 
distant future holds classes to a well- 
defined line of action. 

Teachers of a skill subject should 
encourage young people to develop 
to the fullest all the talent they pos- 
sess. 


Competition Thrills Participants 


When one knows what the most 
skilled typists are doing there is a 
great challenge to ambitious young 
people to meet their rates. This calls 
for a schedule of intensive training 
that is sure to enable aspirants to be 
able to accomplish much more than 
if they were merely to drift with 
the tide. When youthful would-be 
typists train for contests under com- 
petent instruction they find that the 
discipline does something for them 
that carries over into other activities 
in life because they have put their 
best into the undertaking. A contest 
contributes to character when one is 
putting all he has into the training 
for an event that is to be entered by 
the best typists in the world. Pupils 
should be taught to carry through to 
a successful conclusion when they 
begin a worthy undertaking. It may 
mean real money as well as skill to 
them in the vears to come. Too many 
want to give up when the going be- 
comes too difficult. Capable office 
workers are not made by giving them 
a flowery bed of ease when the job 
calls for highly exacting work. Who 
does not thrill after having won a 
genuine contest, either state or na- 
tional? An energetic teacher who is 
capable reaches for the top rather 
than for the low or medium accom- 
plishment. 


The Outstanding Leader 


There is one high school in the 
United States that is the best when 
it comes to teaching winning typists. 
there is justifiable pride in that 
school every time it enters a type- 
writing contest. We like to measure 
the work of our pupils by what is 
done by that school, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. It would 
be easy for most of us to be jealous 
of that school, but what good would 
that do? Rather let all of us do our 
best to work as intelligently as the 
teachers there do. Now is the time 
for all typewriting teachers in the 


United States to redouble their efforts 
to see what they can do about reach- 
ing the top in typewriting. 
Centurions 

Pupils who do at least one hundred 
words in one minute with no errors 
are called centurions. Carlene Beas- 
ley did one hundred and ninety-five 
words in one minute with no errors. 
She did a gross of one hundred and 
six words a minute for an hour, with 
a net of one hundred words. We 
have been accused of working for 
speed rather than accuracy. How 
about a combination of the two? 
Centurions must be accurate or they 
do not rate in the select class. Those 
who reach the goal are always very 
happy with the results, and others in 
the class are delighted for them. 
There is always real enthusiasm 
when one attains a very high rate 
with accuracy. Speediest writers are 
the most accurate ones. The cen- 
turions make good in business offices, 
and they do appreciate the training 
when their school days are over, and 
they are in business putting their 
skill into practice. 


Many Are Trained 

The charge has been made that 
only a few benefit from the training 
when a contest is in view. That is 
not true in our classes as we train 
all who participate in the program. 
How many boys benefit from a foot- 
ball season? Who would advocate 
that the games be discontinued for 
that reason? Is it not better for a 
few to benefit than for none of them 
to receive the training ? Those who are 
not good enough to make the team 
are happy when their classmates win 
over others who compete against 
them. For young people to receive 
training that is going to benefit them 
in years to come, worthy goals must 
be set up, and then efforts must be 
made to reach them in the shortest 
time. Teachers who train winners 
must follow the most approved meth- 
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ods of bringing out the best in their 
charges. Does your school have a 
reputation for doing outstanding 
work in any line of endeavor? Are 
you willing to pay the price that is 
required to train champions in type- 
writing’ If some win, why can’t 
others do the same thing if they fol- 
low a plan that produces better than 
average typists’ Who is satisfied 
with being at the bottom of the list 
when there is room at the top? 


International Contests 


International Typewriting Contests 
have done much to raise the rate at 
which the best typists write. The 
first professional test of one hour 
was won at about eighty words a 
minute, as compared with the one in 
1941 which reached one hundred 
forty-nine net words a minute. That 
would never have been accomplished 
had there been no contest through 
the years. Since contests have done 
so much good, why should they be 
discontinued when there is still such 
a great need for them? Young teach- 
ers entering the profession should 
have all the aid possible, and the ones 
who have been in the game for a 
long time need to have their enthusi- 
asm revived from time to time. Some 
say they believe in doing something 
more practical in their classes than 
just working for a contest. Pupils 
who do the best work on straight 
copy are able to enter business offices 
and make good there in every in- 
stance. Surely making budgets in 
typewriting classes is an abomination 
to the students if it is not to the 
typing teachers. 

Accuracy at High Speed 

One champion has said that typists 
who do more than a hundred words 
a minute can type with greater ease 
than can those whose limit is fifty 
words a minute, because the higher 
rate calls for better writing habits. 
Is not the skill of well-trained typists 
needed today as in years past? We 
are going to hit higher if we aim at 
the moon than if we shoot on the 
level. Why should teacher and pupil 
be satisfied with less than their best? 
Another effort should be made at 
conducting a typing contest of na- 
tional proportions so that all may be 
encouraged to enter the best typists 
to engage in combat with the leaders, 
and thus do better work in the 
schools. Accuracy and high speed at 
the same time are possible if teach- 
ers and pupils will set their aims high 
and then work hard to achieve the 
highest and best. It is better to try 
for the top and miss than never to 
have tried at all. Who wants to be 
just a little better than the poorest 
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and much poorer than the best when 
better is possible? Now is the time 
for all good teachers to come to the 
aid of the young people who are 
training to take their places in busi- 
ness. 
Concentration 

Typewriting is considered to be 
one of the best subjects in any school 
for teaching the splendid art of con- 
centration, which is required if our 
pupils learn to write with high speed 
and great accuracy. When the mind 
of a typist wanders from subject to 
subject, speed may suffer and ac- 
curacy is certain to. When accuracy 
springs from concentration there is 
the additional ability in other consid- 
erations that call for added brain 
power. Large numbers of people do 
not seem to be able to concentrate on 
one thing for very long periods of 
time, but concentration can be ac- 
quired if one will only work at the 
task long enough along right lines. 


Helpful Hints 


For years expert typists traveled 
about over the country demonstrating 
before schools and conventions show- 
ing how speed and accuracy may be 
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PORTRAIT OF "BABE" RUTH 


By Wilma Dieckmann 
High School 


Keyesport, Illinois 


This entry by Wilma Dieckmann, 
a high school teacher of Keyesport, 
Illinois, won first place in the 
Eleventh Annual Artistic Typing Con- 
fest conducted by Julius Nelson of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Resembling a pen-and-ink etching, 
this most unusual portrait of the im- 
mortal "Babe' embodies several of 
the techniques found successful in 
keyboard artistry. Shading was ef- 
fected by striking over, varying the 
characters, and varying the intensity 
of the touch. By manipulating the 
variable line spacer and by turning 
the paper in the machine at various 
angles, underscores were joined to 
make curved lines. Designs of this 
type are classified as combination 
outline-shaded designs. Light pencil 
lines, cleverly obscured by typewrit- 
ten characters, were employed to 
"lay out" the design. 

Other entries submitted in this 
year's contest will be printed in later 
issues of this magazine. 
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acquired. They emphasized osture, 
feet on the floor, concentration, eyes 
on copy, and a lot of very hav! work 
of the right kind. These denionstra- 
tors did much good inspiring young 
people to go and do likewise. As ex- 
perts they showed skill in action, 
Motion pictures have been very bene- 
ficial in letting pupils see how cham- 
pions perform their work. !erhaps 
the most effective aids in encour- 
aging typists to acquire skill have 
been awards in the form of pins and 
certificates for having reached cer- 
tain goals. 


Pupil Attitude 

Typists vote overwhelmingly for 
contests when asked to state their 
opinions. They take part enthusias- 
tically when a contest is before them, 
Contests force us to work harder and 
more intelligently if we are to make 
a good showing when going up 
against the best in the country. How 
many readers agree with me that con- 
tests are just as useful now as they 
have been in the past, provided the 
teachers will enter them only after 
having made proper preparation over 
a period of months? 
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INTERPRETIVE BOOKKEEPING 
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by Raymond J. Kennedy 


Patchogue High School 
Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y. 


N AIM or an objective is a 
A target to be shot at, a destina- 
jon to be reached or a goal to be 
achieved in the most direct manner. 
Originally, the one objective of book- 
keeping courses in the secondary 
school was to train bookkeepers for 
the immediate job. 

With the progression of time, this 
single aim has branched out into sev- 
eral other broad aims or objectives. 
This is an indication of progress; it 
suggests that some definite thinking 
has taken place—the stream of book- 
keeping knowledge and _ techniques 
hs not stagnated into one quiet, 
darkling pool. Teachers have made 
an attempt to keep in the current of 
progress and change. However, they 
have diverted the stream from its 
original course into several streams 
fanning out into various directions ; 
and they find that when they arrive 
at the goal, the utility power house, 
there is scarcely enough strength in 
the current to turn the turbines; 
the wheels just won’t go around with 
the speed and facility with which 
they should operate. The knowledges 
and skills have been diluted until 
they have lost their full power; 
tachers have lost sight of their aim. 


The Aims 


At the present time there are four 
outstanding aims in achieving effec- 
lve, meaningful bookkeeping knowl- 
edge. (1) The vocational aim seeks 
0 train students for the immediate 
job—that of operating a double entry 
et of books through the acquisition 
of the necessary skills, techniques and 
knowledge. (2) The spersonal aim 
represents an effort to give the stu- 
lent an understanding of business 
hough an appreciation of the value 
ind use of personal records; a study 
it personal and family budgeting, 
‘ousehold accounts and the assembly 
id preparation of figures for per- 
onal income tax reports—bookkeep- 
ng principles applied to everyday 
ving. (3) The social aim is to im- 
‘rt an appreciation to the pupil of 
he meaning and significance of busi- 
Ness in general and to develop those 
Necessary character traits which are 
sential in daily living. (4) The job 
malysis aim purports to prepare the 
pupil to perform efficiently various 
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emphasizing the mechanical record 
keeping phase rather than the inter- 
pretation and potential use of the 
records. 


Right Church, Wrong Pew 


These are all worthy aims — the 
fault lies not with the aims but with 
the use and interpretation that has 
been made of them. We have failed 
to recognize that the vocational, so- 
cial and personal aims are all parts 
of an integrated pattern, not in them- 
selves independent designs. We have 
been attempting to segregate them 
and build our courses around one 
aim as a core—vocational, social or 
personal while in reality, they are 
complementary and should supple- 
ment and dovetail each other. The 
solution is a synthesis of these aims. 


Skeleton in the Closet! 


How shall we go about utilizing 
these aims in a crystallized form in 
our bookkeeping courses? Shortly 
after the depression era of 1929, the 
hue and cry went up that we were 
training too many bookkeepers — 
more than business could absorb, 
and, therefore, there was little or no 
justification in teaching the subject 
on the vocational basis for the ten 
to fifteen percent who were able to 
secure bookkeeping positions. What 
to teach the eighty percent then be- 
came the problem and concern of the 
business departments of our second- 
ary schools, Having been placed on 
the defensive, the retention of book- 
keeping in the commercial curriculum 
was justified by emphasizing its per- 
sonal, social and economic values and 
behold “The child became father of 
the man.” The vocational aim was 
placed on the shelf and the new 
panaceas were widely proclaimed. 
The pendulum swung—swung widely 
and is still swinging. 

The vocational aim with its empha- 
sis on the development of skills and 
techniques should form the founda- 
tion of all bookkeeping courses, 
otherwise we are building our house 
on shifting sands. Journalizing, the 
development and analysis of ac- 
counts, the trial balance, the prepara- 
tion and interpretation of the finan- 
cial statements and adjusting and 
closing journal entries should form 
the skeleton and backbone of the 
course. The socializing and person- 


alizing aspects furnish the flesh and 
blood to cover the skeleton and round 
out its form. These two sources of 
enrichment are the elements that im- 
part life and realism to what would 
be an otherwise lifeless puppet, a bag 
of rattling, disjointed bones. So, we 
can see that the vocational, social and 
personal aims can and should be con- 
solidated into one body of knowledge 
to produce a meaningtul and realistic 
area of learning. 


New “Star" on the Horizon 


The job analysis objective has 
come into being as the result of con- 
clusions formulated as the outgrowth 
of a series of surveys conducted rela- 
tive to the duties performed by grad- 
uate bookkeeping students now em- 
ployed in business. These surveys re- 
vealed in general that approximately 
eighty percent of the so-called book- 
keepers were performing general 
clerical duties involving the prepara- 
tion of bank deposits, handling of 
the checkbook, preparation of in- 
voices, statements of account, posting 
of accounts receivable and accounts 
payable rather than taking charge of 
a complete set of double entry books 
or even acting as an assistant book- 
keeper. Therefore, it has been con- 
tended that teaching the complete 
double entry bookkeeping cycle as it 
is now formally taught should be 
eliminated or at least modified be- 
cause this training does not satisfy 
an immediate need. Attention should 
be focused upon the recording fea- 
tures of bookkeeping together with 
the allied clerical skills and funda- 
mentals that accompany such record- 
ing processes ; separate recording and 
clerical duties should be taught as in- 
dividual job activities—preparing a 
payroll, making a bank deposit, pay- 
ing bills by check, reconciling the 
bank balance and emphasis placed on 
the fundamentals of arithmetic and 
handwriting. 

There is a place in the business 
curriculum for this type of fune- 
tional job training, but it is not in 
the general bookkeeping course. Let 
us establish another course of study 
and entitle it “Clerical Practice” but 
retain the vocational, social and per- 
sonal objectives around which to 
spiral the teaching of bookkeeping 
principles in the formal, general 
bookkeeping course, 

The job analysis aim is a logical 
and practical goal based upon a col- 
lection of satisfying data—it sup- 
plies the answer to an immediate need 
but it also leads to rote training and 
thinking. It is generally conceded 
that a person who has never heard 
the words debit and credit, let alone 
know their meaning, can be trained 
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to successtully operate a posting ma- 
chine, a billing machine, to handle 
cash receipts and disbursements or 
post to the accounts receivable and 
accounts payable ledgers but he does 
not see the significance and meaning 
of his job in relation to the depart- 
ment in which he is working or in 
the business as a unit. Today, it 
should be one of the aims of the 
school to get the worker to know 
that he is not just a cog in a vast 
machine but to realize that he is a 
producer and to enable him to see 
his personal relationship to the en- 
tire business firm by whom he is em- 
ployed. Furthermore, it is a natural 
characteristic inherent in most people 
to desire to know the “why” of 
things ; doing a job for the job’s sake 
runs counter to this human trait. 


“What Makes the Wheels Go Around?" 


Some time ago a mother and her 
son, a child of six or so, sat across 
from me in a Pullman observation 
car. The mother remarked to the boy 
as to how fast the train was travel- 
ing. The boy immediately asked what 
caused the train to go so fast, to 
which query the mother replied to 
the effect that the speed was deter- 
mined by the number of revolutions 
that the wheels on the locomotive 
made. The boy still was not satisfied 
and retorted ‘What makes the 
wheels go around?” Inquisitiveness 
and a desire to know the “reason 
why” of things is inborn in most of 
us and should be developed, strength- 
ened and carried on into business; 
the job analysis approach does not 
do this. Training for specific clerical 
jobs or functions has a tendency to 
steer individuals into a blind alley 
and develops a spirit of self-com- 
placency to stay there rather than to 
instil a desire to climb to the next 
rung on the ladder. 


Make Figures Talk 


The proponents of job analysis 
argue that in the formal bookkeeping 
courses teachers are attempting to 
train accountants or accountant’s as- 
sistants through the emphasis placed 
on the interpretation of accounts and 
figures whereas in reality the ma- 
jority of employed bookkeepers are 
engaged primarily in assembling, re- 
cording and presenting figures and 
not in portraying the significance of 
the figures presented. Yes, that is 
correct and that is the weakness of 
job analysis—its educational values 
are limited—the ability to do one job 
or a series of related jobs is its goal. 
In teaching budgeting, for example, 
of what value is the collection of fig- 
ures concerning household expenses, 
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no matter how accurately computed 
and legibly presented, if the student 
is not made to see their significance 
in relation to each other and to the 
total income received and paid out? 
How is he going to be able to im- 
prove his economic status and adjust 
his spending so that he will get the 
most for his money and the most en- 
joyment out of life if he is merely 
an accurate recorder? We should 
not only teach interpretation of fig- 
ures but must teach more of it be- 
cause figures do talk and talk very 
significantly. Many business enter- 
prises fail not because the proprietors 
do not keep books and records but 
because these proprietors do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the facts re- 
vealed. We should teach interpreta- 
tion from the first lesson in book- 
keeping to the final summary of the 
course—it is the circulation system 
of the bookkeeping course. We must 


have meaningful learning or no 
learning. 


"Pass ‘Em By, Folks!" 


At present, one of the causes of 
our labor disputes and general labor 
unrest is occasioned by the fact that 
workers do not know the significance 
and the meaning of the term “Net 
Profit.” 

A short time ago, while passing a 
famous, nationally known drug store 
whose employees were on strike, I 
heard the picket exhorting the public 
in the following manner—‘So-and- 
So” made a profit of blank dollars 
last year and yet refuses to give its 
employees the small increase in 
wages we are asking, please pass ‘em 
by, folks!” This statement raised the 
following questions in my mind: 
How many cents out of every sales 
dollar represented the cost of mer- 
chandise purchased for resale? Does 
this worker know how high the price 
index of commodities is at present? 
What effect has the buyers’ resis- 
tance to purchasing had on the inven- 
tories of this organization? What 
are the carrying charges on such an 
inventory ? How many cents of every 
sales dollar are absorbed by operating 
expenses? What is the true per cent 
of net profit on sales? What is the 
true percent of net profit on invest- 
ment? How does the percent of net 
profit compare with the net profit of 
similar organizations? Is the or- 
ganization setting aside a portion of 
its current net profits to meet future 
contingencies so as to insure the 
worker continuity of employment? 
What proportion of net surplus or 
net profit is being used to build per- 
manent plant equipment ? 

Did the striker ask and get an- 
swers to these questions for himself 


before he decided to get on the picket 
line?. Misconception of what ne 
profit is and the elements th..t affect 
it is prevalent ; teachers of bookkeep- 
ing can do a great deal to comba, 
misunderstanding through ffectiye 
thinking and teaching. The average 
worker today when questioned as to 
the net profit in industry yi} 
promptly reply that it is between 
twenty-five and thirty percent while 
it is actually only about four percent, 

Another justification for teaching 
interpretative bookkeeping that a 
proportion of the pupils are potential 
investors in stocks and bonds, or may 
be purchasers of a business. They 
may be called upon to extend credit 
to a customer, or they may wish to 
borrow money from a bank in which 
a knowledge of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the accounts and amounts 
given on both the balance sheet and 
the statement of profit and loss and 
their interrelationship is important 
and should serve as a guide or index 
to future action and decision, 

This type of training is not far 
removed from the everyday experi- 
ences of students. They overhear 
and partake in family discussions 
concerning the pros and cons of pur- 
chasing an automobile or of paying 
off the principal of the mortgage of 
the home. This type of training is 
not an attempt to train business ex- 
ecutives or leaders in industry but of 
giving adequate training in making 
decisions based on facts for a better, 
fuller, economic life. The ability to 
make prompt, intelligent decisions is 
an important part of a better eco- 
nomic existence. 


Too Many Potatoes! 


The story is told of an itinerant 
worker who knocked at a farmer's 
door and asked for a meal. The 
farmer agreed to provide the meal 
in exchange for some work. The 
farmer led the itinerant to a pile of 
potatoes and pointing to two barrels 
directed the worker to place the large 
potatoes in one barrel and the small 
ones in another. After a period ot 
time had elapsed the farmer returned 
to see the worker dejectedly sitting 
beside the pile of potatoes. Upon be- 
ing asked for an explanation as to 
why the sorting wasn’t progressing 
the worker replied that he just 
couldn’t do it. The farmer then 
pointed out how easy it was—just a 
matter of selecting the large potatoes 
and the small potatoes, to which the 
worker replied: “But look at all the 
decisions I have to make.” Being 
able to make intelligent decisions 1s 
part of daily living and can be taught 
and should be developed in book- 
keeping courses. 
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Another area in which job analysis 
fils to give consideration and which 
is significant to both producer and 
onsurner is the element of costing. 
This need not be a complex interpre- 
ation Dut can be presented in its 
dmplesi form. Most pupils are fa- 
miliar ‘vith the operation of an auto- 
mobile. A simple proposition such as 
‘How much would you charge a 
friend to take him on a trip in your 
ar to a location twenty miles away 
from your present position?’ would 
vertainly start the class thinking on 
acost or price basis. “What elements 
of cost would you consider ?” “Would 
you just charge for the amount of 
gasoline and oil consumed?” In ad- 
dition to the gasoline and oil the 
following additional elements of cost 
would be considered—wear and tear 
(depreciation ), the driver’s time, type 
of roads traveled, distance, rate of 
seed, insurance, whether or not the 
trip was made during the day or at 
night, inconvenience, etc. Prices are 
something that everybody complains 
about but which are reluctantly ac- 
cepted. However, even though they 
are accepted, the consumer always 
has the feeling that the profit element 


of the merchant is the one item that 
keeps prices high. This may be fal- 
hcious thinking; teachers could do 
much to improve the consumer’s eco- 
nomic knowledge by teaching the 
basic elements and their true relation 


tothe whole price. This can be done 
very effectively in bookkeeping 
dasses. 


Motivation for Interpretation 


One method of motivating the in- 
terpretation of the balance sheet and 
the statement of profit and loss is to 
use the published annual reports of 
such organizations as The American 
Car and Foundry Company, National 
Steel Corporation, Celanese Corpora- 
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tion, etc. The student can assume he 
s contemplating investing some ex- 
tess funds he has available. ‘What 
stocks and bonds shall he buy?” 
‘What constitutes a good invest- 
ment?’ Analyze the statements by 
stablishing ratios and reducing fig- 
lres to a percentage basis for ease 
comparison. Point out the use of 
lar graphs, pie graphs and _picto- 
sams used in these reports to indi- 
late such items as net expenditures 
lor plant additions, the growth of 
et sales over a period of years, ex- 
penditures for research, growth in 
¢ number of employees, growth in 
lumber of stockholders. Break down 
¢ sales dollar showing gross sales, 
ost of purchases, operating expenses 
iid net profit and then have the 
wpils draw up a bar graph, picto- 
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gram or sales dollar breakdown for 
the component parts of a statement 
of profit and loss. 


Summary 


1. The vocational, social and per- 
sonal aims of teaching bookkeeping 
should be synthesized into one gen- 
eral, overall objective in order to pro- 
mote better basic economic under- 
standings. 

2. The social and economic aims 
should constitute a predominant com- 
ponent outcome of instruction since 
many bookkeeping students will not 
obtain orthodox bookkeeping posi- 
tions. 

3. Some of the important social 
and economic outcomes of bookkeep- 
ing instruction should be: 

a. An appreciation of the rela- 
tionship of the individual job and 
worker to the general business sit- 
uation and to his employer. 


b. A realization by the general 
office worker that he is a producer 
and that his individual efficiency- 
plays an important part in the gen- 
eral productiveness and economic 
stability of business as a whole. 

c. An appreciation by the gen- 
eral office worker of what consti- 
tutes a true net profit and a true 
concept of the elements that make 
up cost or price. 

4. Bookkeeping instruction should 
stress the interpretation of business 
data rather than the collecting, re- 
cording and mechanical presentation 
of figures alone. The keeping of rec- 
ords should be the means to an end 
and not the end itself. 

5. Training in clerical practices 
should not be confused with book- 
keeping; they are not synonymous. 
However, there is a place for a 
“Clerical Practice” course in the 
business curriculum as a_ separate 
course. 


In the May issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions, the result should be the rooster pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 20 of the May issue. 
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ayes 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the September issue, 
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YEAR-END COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Standards 


In the May number of UBEA 
Forum are some good articles on 
standards. Read them. Ponder them. 
Do something about standards. Even 
slight improvement should be wel- 
comed. That is why the modest 
standards proposed for secondary 
schools are worthy of study. But 
still it is difficult to see why propos- 
ers of standards cannot be more real- 
istic. 

Here are office ‘‘standards that are 
considered quite uniform throughout 
the country”: 

(1) Straight Copy Typing 40-50 
w.p.m. But for how long a time? 
One minute? Ten minutes ? An hour? 
A half-day? Until that element. is 
supplied this standard is meaningless, 
occupationally speaking. 

(2) Dictation 75-100 w.p.m. 
Again for how long? What kind of 
dictation? N.B.E.T. kind or class- 
room kind? Remember! Only 28 per 
cent of tested high school students 
who could write 75-100 w.p.m. got 
N.B.E.T. certificates in ’48. 

(3) Transcription from notes, 20- 
25 w.p.m. For how long? Cold notes ? 
Letters or other matter? Here we 
have in a footnote that old hocus 
pocus about a transcription rate equal 
to 2/3 of copying rate. Neat but 
worthless. 


(4) Transcription from records, 
50-125 lines an hour. Quite a spread! 
But note that “lines” not “words” 
are used, and an “hour,” not a ‘“‘min- 
ute,’ tor timing. Why not such a 
standard for shorthand transcrip- 
tion? Tradition? If one should tran- 
scribe from notes at a speed equal to 
2/3 of his copying speed, why not 
expect transcribing from the machine 
at the same rate? Why set 20-25 
w.p.m. for transcription from notes, 
and 15-17 for transcription from rec- 
ords? The Standard for shorthand 
transcription is based on 500 words 
to be transcribed in 20 minutes, 
while that for machine transcription 
is based on three times as many 
words and minutes. Does this dif- 
ference account for the different 
standards? But shorthand transcrib- 
ers also work hours, not minutes. 
Why should there be different stand- 
ards? 

(5) Addressing envelopes, fill-ins, 
form letters, stencils, and filing 
standards are all based on hourly 
performance. “Ten form letters” an 
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hour seems a bit off, since the length 
and difficulty would need to be taken 
into account. A standard expressed 
in terms of lineage would be better. 
Sut on the whole there are practical 
standards. Some day  stenographic 
and typing standards may be realistic 
also. Perhaps the realistic character 
of NBE Tests is what keeps teachers 
from using them. Some day, why not 
now ? 


For Low I Q’s? 

Have you heard that General Of- 
fice Clerical training should be re- 
served for low I Q students? I know 
that there are really modest I Q’s in 
college but not many at the level some 
authorities reserve for clerical train- 
ing. Of the 77 college N.B.E.T. Gen- 
eral Clerical testees 96 per cent won 
certificates. Of the 264 high school 
clerical testees only 66 per cent were 
certificated. As New Jersey says, we 
do need better clerical training! And 
perhaps we should not reserve it for 
low I Q’s. Once more it is urged that 
this much misunderstood vocational 
course be given its rightful place in 
the business training program. 


Ignored 


In a JourNAL editorial, complaint 
is made of the fact that business edu- 
cation is not included in a report by 
the Executive Secretary of N.E.A. 
on vocational education.* Home eco- 
nomics, agricultural, distributive, and 
trade training are mentioned, but not 
business education. 

The omission irks me too, but I 
don’t blame Secretary Givens. In 
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your community have busines: teach. 
ers acknowledged that they are vocg. 
tional educators? Have they been 
active in the vocational education 
movement which began with ‘he pas. 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917? That Act included iniportant 
provisions for business education, 
but not through the efforts of any 
business educator. 


When, where, and to whai extent 
have business educators “‘played ball" 
with those responsible for home eco. 
nomics, agricultural, and trade train 
ing—or even distributive education? 
Why should Mr. Givens think of 
business education when writing 
about “‘vocational” education ? 


I quite agree that with U.I.E.A’s 
Executive Secretary working next 
door to Mr. Givens the omission com- 
plained of should not have occurred, 
unless of course, business teachers 
still prefer to remain outside the field 
designated by the term “vocational,” 
Could be! 


Finally 

As the year closes let it be said that 
this critic (sour puss to some) ac- 
knowledges gladly that some progress 
towards better business education has 
been made. But, as his old Califor- 
nia lawyer friend is wont to say, “it 
is powerful puny,” compared with 
the possibilities. Perhaps next year 
CCC should be devoted to favorable 
comment more often, even though 
it crowds out constructive criticism. 
Sometimes [| wonder. Does criticism 
pay? It would be so much pleasanter 
to pat people on the back! Which, if 
either, shall it be? Ye editor must de- 
cide. 

Hope you have had a good year 
and that next year may be for you 
the best ever. 


Put More Opportunity 


in Your Future... 


INVEST IN U. S. 


SAVINGS BONDS 


If you haven’t been buying Savings Bonds regularly, 


start now. 


If you have been buying them, add an extra Bond or 
two to your purchases this month. Remember—you'll 
get back $4 for every $3 in a short ten years’ time! 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


This month’s Film Guide will continue the description of an additional silent 35 mm. 
flmstrip in the series correlated with Accounting Fundamentals by MacFarland and 
Ayars. Full information about these filmstrips, which will be available in the near 
future, may be had from the Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


THE WORK SHEET 


The introductory frame states that an 
accountant usually does much calculation 
and organization of information on rough 
working papers used as a preliminary sum- 
mary of the condition of a business and 
prepared only for the accountant’s own 
use. A ten column Work Sheet is shown 
and it is stated that it does not become 
part of the book records. A chart shows 
the Work Sheet as the source of the in- 
formation for the Profit and Loss State- 
ment and the Balance Sheet. At any time, 
the Work Sheet makes possible the prepa- 
ration of statements without formal ad- 
justing and closing entries. At the end 
of the period the Work Sheet brings 
together all information needed for sub- 
sequently making formal adjusting and 
closing entries in the General Journal. 

A high lighted illustration shows that the 
first step in preparing a ten column Work 
Sheet is to write in the heading. Next, 
the column headings are written. A model 
shows how the page number and account 
title is transferred from each open account 
and the balance entered in the appropriate 
Trial Balance column. Total the Trial 
Balance columns. The debits must equal 
the credits. Supplementary data is shown 
as the source of adjusting entries. New 
accounts, required in setting up adjust- 
ments from the supplementary data are 
Written in the Account Titles column and 
the proper adjustment amounts are placed 
opposite each account. Key the debits and 
credits of each adjustment by means of 
letters. This helps to locate errors and to 
record the annual General Journal adjust- 
ing entries. The debit and credit totals of 
the Adjustments columns must be equal. 
The Adjusted Trial Balance columns are 
prepared from the amounts in the Trial 
Balance and the Adjustments columns. Un- 
adjusted items are extended unchanged. 
The amounts in like columns are added. 
Only the difference is extended for amounts 
in unlike columns. With all items ex- 
tended, the Adjusted Trial Balance debit 
and credit columns must be equal. There 
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are now no mixed account balances in the 
Adjusted Trial Balance columns. Each 
balance is either real or nominal. Nominal 
account balances are extended to the Profit 
and Loss columns; debits to the debit 
column; credits to the credit column. 

Real account balances are extended to the 
Balance Sheet columns in a similar manner. 
Valuation reserve accounts are placed in 
the credit Balance Sheet column because 
they are offsets, in part, to their debit asset 
accounts. Pencil foot the Profit and Loss 
and the Balance Sheet columns. Usually, 
neither debit total will equal its corre- 
sponding credit total. The difference be- 
tween debits and credits in both sets of 
columns should be the same. If not, an 
error has been made. If credits exceed 
debits in the Profit and Loss column, the 
difference represents Net Profit for the 
period. The difference (Net Profit) is 
added to the column with the smaller total, 
in this case, the debit column. Enter the 
Net Profit in the credit Balance Sheet 
column as an increase in proprietorship. 
If all the work is correct this Net Profit 
entry will equalize both pairs of columns. 
An excess of debits over credits in the 
Profit and Loss columns indicates a Net 
Loss for the period. If the difference is 
a Net Loss, it is entered in the credit 
Profit and Loss column and in the debit 
Balance Sheet column as a decrease in 
proprietorship. 

When completed and balanced the Work 
Sheet does not guarantee correct results. 
It merely indicates that equality of debits 
and credits has been maintained. The ac- 
countant uses the Work Sheet to (1) Pre- 
pare from the Work Sheet, interim and 
annual Profit and Loss Statements; (2) to 
prepare from the items in the Balance 
Sheet columns interim and annual Balance 
Sheets; (3) to make adjusting entries in 
the General Journal at the end of the year 
from items in the Adjustments columns; 
(4) to make closing entries in the General 
Journal at the end of the year from items 
in the Profit and Loss columns. 


WRITING BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 

Coronet Films has announced Writing 
Better Business Letters, an entertaining 
film emphasizing the three principle char- 
acteristics of a good business letter: 
clarity, brevity and courtesy. Primarily 
designed for use in general English, it 
will also be of tremendous value in Busi- 
ness English classes in the junior high 
school and senior high school. 

J. Paul Leonard, president of San Fran- 
cisco State College, was the collaborator. 

The film is one reel in length and may 
be secured through purchase or lease-pur- 
chase in full color or in black and white. 
It is also available through leading film 
lending libraries. For complete informa- 
tion write to Coronet Films, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

+ 


A BOOK FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


The Film in Education, edited by God- 
frey M. Elliott, is an excellent analysis of 
the use of the film in education. Anyone 
reading this book will get a good picture of 
the film materials available at present and 
the extent to which they are worthy of 
use in the classroom. 

Business teachers will be most inter- 
ested in the chapter on applications of the 
film in business education by Helen 
Reynolds, New York University, and the 
chapter on the film in training sales per- 
sonnel by Kenneth B. Haas of Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

Doctor Reynolds does not duplicate the 
lists of films in business education al- 
ready available, rather she makes a critical 
commentary upon the level to which edu- 
cation fiims have developed in business 
education and the degree to which they 
will improve classroom teaching, and, in 
terms of limited space, wisely limits the 
presentation to motion pictures with and 
without sound. 

Doctor Haas, having been one of the 
pioneers in the use of films for sales 
training, gives an excellent evaluation of 
the materials now available and how to 
use them. 

Schools which are interested in the 
development of visual aids in business 
education will want to secure a copy of this 
book for their library. It may be obtained 


from Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York City. The price is $7.50. 
+ 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


In the May issue of this magazine the 
dates for twenty-four summer conferences, 
institutes and workshops were announced. 
Here are a few more announcements that 
will be of interest to business teachers: 

New York University conference, New 
York City, “Business Education for Youth 
Life Adjustments”, July 27. 

University of Kentucky conference, Lex- 
ington, “Progress in Business Education”. 
July 8-9. 

Texas State Teachers College for 
Women and Texas State Teachers College 
joint conference, Denton, “The Improve- 
ment of Business Education in Texas” 
June 10-18. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


EVALUATING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Because the broad problems involved in 
the evaluation of distributive education 
programs continue to present a challenge 
to workers in this field, the suggestions 
made at the January, 1949, convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion by Mr. John B. Pope, Specialist in 
Adult Education of the United States 
Office of Education, are of particular 
value. A number of the criteria suggested 
in Mr. Pope’s address are summarized in 
the following paragraphs: 

“In evaluating a Distributive Education 
program, either on the local or the State 
level, the following topics are almost cer- 
tain to be mentioned as being among the 
more important criteria by which the ef- 
fectiveness of a program is judged. The 
points are given in the form of questions; 
questions that should merit a favorable 
answer when asked with respect to a given 
program. They are: 


“In evaluating a Distributive Education 
program in a given State or local commu- 
nity can the following questions be an- 
swered ‘yes.’ 


1. In regard to objectives 


a. Has a clearly stated aim and list of 
objectives to attain that aim been formu- 
lated for the program and committed to 
writing ? 

b. Were the objectives of the program 
formulated with due consideration to the 
advice of representative merchants, em- 
ployees, educators and consumers? 


c. Is the program conducted and its ef- 
fectiveness evaluated in terms of its stated 
objectives ? 


2. In regard to students in 
cooperative programs 


a. Does the procedure for selecting stu- 
dents result in the enrolling of a satisfac- 
tory type of trainee, one who plans his 
career in retailing? 

b. Does the placement procedure result 
in maximum satisfaction to student and to 
store alike? 

c. Does the training program meet the 
needs of each student—individually? 

d. Do cooperative part-time students pro- 
gress more rapidly than workers who only 
lack the training such students receive? 

e. Are students held in serious regard 
(vocationally) by management, training 
sponsors, and fellow workers? 

f. Do student production and earnings 
compare favorably with those of other 
workers in the same or in competing 
stores? 

g. Do follow-up records indicate student 
progress and a satisfactory record promo- 
tion during a period of 3 to 10 years after 
graduation ? 

h. Are students active 
community affairs? 

i. Is a Distributive Education Club or- 
ganized in the school and in the State? 

j. Is training related directly to the job 
of the student? 
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k. Does the cost (per-pupil-trained) yield 
the greatest return to workers in the field 
of distribution in comparison with returns 
from other programs (the adult program, 
for example) ? 

1. Is the student the equal, educationally, 
of other high school students upon gradu- 
ation? 

m. Are student accomplishments held in 
satisfactory regard by parents, teachers, 
and educational institutions ? 


3. In regard to the adult program 


a. Does the adult trainee receive training 
in knowledges and skills that are of ready 
use in his job? 

b. Is the program up-to-date in every 
respect and is it quick to adjust to changes 
in working practices? To new develop- 
ments in distribution and education? 

c. Are classes on store time an accepted 
practice; that is, do stores consider them 
worth the time the trainee must be off his 
job to attend class? 

d. Does the training program have ample 
coverage in the following respects: 

(1) Does it offer training in all fields 
of distribution? 

(2) Does it enroll a satisfactory num- 
ber of persons in each field? 

(3) Does it provide adequate training 
on all employment levels? 

(4) Are the course offerings suffi- 
ciently comprehensive in each field and 
on each employment level to meet the 
needs of trainees? 


e. Do enrollees ‘repeat’; that is, do they 


enroll in other courses in the program? 
4. In regard to instructors 


a. Are the instructors qualified by work 
experience, technical knowledges and skills, 
and professional training to give instruc- 
tion in the subjects they teach? 

b. Are the instructors held in high re- 
gard in professional and technical matters 
by merchants and employees and by the 
associations of each group? 

c. Are they active in civic and business 
affairs of the community? 

d. Are their relationships with general 
education and the other phases of voca- 
tional education, particularly vocational 
guidance, healthy and cooperative? 

e. Are instructors of specialized courses 
considered masters of their special fields? 


Why Do We Evaluate? 


“To evaluate is simply to answer the 
question, ‘How are we doing?’—one of 
the basic questions in any program of de- 
velopment in any field of endeavor. The 
question is at once a check-up on the pres- 
ent situation and a guide to the future. It 
is a question that we in Distributive Edu- 
cation must be able to answer favorably, 
and we must be able to answer it accu- 
rately and specifically if we expect to 
continue to justify our existence as a 
potent force in education and business in 
America.” 


RE: MALONE AND DE VO:E 


Eprtor’s Note: Jt would secin thay 
Malone has been maligned! Of wi:at, you 
ask? This issue of THE JourRNaAr clears 
up the misunderstanding created in the last 
two issues by “False Prophets” and “Iho 
Shall Inherit?” Right does trivmph: 
was the bobby soxers selected 
wisely: 


Re Malone and DeVore, it wou!d seem 
that the core 

Of the question is Whoosis and What! 

Were Malone’s teachers weary of seeing 
him bleary, 

And what were the grades that he got? 


Would DeVore’s mental power make Solo- 
mon cower? 

Well, frankly, that’s not what I meant— 

That the student who’s droopy, lethargic, 
or croupy 

Ts always executive-bent ! 


I’m like Cowan: the saga is driving me 


gaga 
Of dumbbells whose rise is cyclonic! 
And the smart adolescent whose career’s 
evanescent 
Is a tale I find simply moronic! 


To settle the score, one Tony Devore, 

While not inescapably stupid, 

Was allergic to books, much concerned 
with his looks, 

And the lighter finesses of Cupid. 


He steeped to the gills in ten-dollar 
ills ; 

His dad had the town by the tail; 

While Malone was obscure as a mouse by 
the door, 

His finances emphatically pale! 


The kids did the voting, the outcome de- 
noting 

Bobby soxers miss forecasts of prominence, 

And fellows from shacks on the wrong 
side of the tracks 

Often rise to positions of dominance. 


Not because they are lazy or mentally hazy 
Or try to make teacher’s life steepest! 
With perfect impunity I say opportunity 
Will go where the water is deepest! 


—Grace V. Watkins 


+ 


HE WENT AWRY 
Beneath this stone lies Lemuel Wry 
Whose lectures were so exceedingly dry 
That the classroom caught fire, and in 
half a minute 
The place burned up with Lemuel in it 
—Grace V. Watkins 


+ 
EFFICIENCY PLUS 


An efficiency expert named Bounder 

Into matrimony did flounder. 

Said he, “She is gaunt, 

But that’s what I want. 

It'll take fewer yards to go ’round ’er.” 
—Grace V. IVatkms 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 


STRAYER SURVEYS BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A recent comprehensive report on the 
Public School system of the District of 
Colum! ua has been made through a survey 
directe! by Dr. George D. Strayer, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The survey 
committee included twenty-three other edu- 
cators selected from the fields of admin- 
istration and personnel, supervision, adult 
education, health and physical education, 
elementary education, secondary education, 
home economics, business affairs, school 
buildings and grounds and their main- 
tenance, teacher education, curriculum and 
instruction, vocational education, guidance 

and counseling, and special education. The 
report was issued in a 980-page book 
printed by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1949. The survey also 
is credited, in its foreword, as being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the chairmen 
of the appropriations committees of the 
U. S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and of the subcommittees on District 
of Columbia appropriations. One hundred 
thousand dollars was provided for the sur- 
vey by a legislative Act (H.R. 6430) dur- 
ing the 80th Congress. 

Business education, as a distinct area of 
general education and as a major area in 
vocational education is not treated in a 
separate chapter. It is analyzed in relation 
to Junior and Senior High Schools or 
“The Education of Youth” in Chapter LX, 
and under Vocational Education in Chap- 
ter X. Within these two chapters, how- 
ever, business education is dealt with as a 
separate topic. Because many of the rec- 
ommendations tor the Washington schools 
take root in the description of general 
needs and trends of society, as seen by the 
survey staff, persons outside of the District 
may profit from the materials. 

The Strayer’s main thesis is that “A 
sound program of secondary education will 
provide for the common needs of all and 
also for the special needs of each indi- 
vidual pupil.” They draw the conclusion 
that “To a considerable extent these areas 
are now being recognized in the secondary 
schools of the District of Columbia.” 


Subject Enrollments 

Among enrollments in subject fields in 
the District's secondary schools, as shown 
in Table 150 of statistics at the end of the 
2nd semester, 1947- 1948, a summary state- 
ment may be made in ‘regard to business 
education. That is that business education 
subject enrollments, on an elective basis, 
are more than half of the total subject 
enrollments in both the junior and the 
senior high schools. This is an important 
point in curriculum planning, if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is at all typical of other 
public school systems. 

Aiter noting the prominence of business 
education placement in the statistical table 
of subject enrollments, which places it far 
in ady vance of the other elective subject of- 
ferings in home economics, practical arts, 
Latin and modern languages, the Strayer 
report treats it last of all the other sub- 
ject fields. A question might be raised 
about the traditional approach to growing 
evidence of business, as not only a popu- 

subject offering but one with advanc- 
ing prestige. 
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Symptomatic of the country as a whole 
is the comment on evidence of results from 
testing programs that show large numbers 
of pupils enter the secondary schools han- 
dicapped “because of inadequate prepara- 
tion in basic skills.’ This, of course, is 
not confined to business subjects although, 
again, business education curricula might 
well be adjusted in terms of the factor 
of basic skill inadequacies among the many 
enrollees. 


Confusion in Aims 


Education for business has been analyzed 
by these surveyors as: ... “the training 
needed for personal use” .. . which is con- 
sidered “vastly different from the training 
needed for . . . use in earning a living.” 
The criticism is made that ordinarily this 
difference is not incorporated into the cur- 
riculum offering of business coufses in sec- 
ondary schools. There is intense criticism 
of business subjects being open to election 
by pupils in general. In the committee’s 
opinion this causes confusion of “voca- 
tional with personal values and consumer 
aims.” This statement is followed later by 
a recommendation of commendable fresh- 
ness for encouraging several subject fields 
to “undertake joint courses in the study 
of goods and services from the point of 
view of value to the consumer... ” and 
in a further recommendation that . . . “the 
business education staffs analyze the busi- 
ness subject matter needed by every citizen 
and arrange it in appropriate courses to 
be taught separate” from other courses 
that have a vocational emphasis. This goes 
even further than the current movement 
in basic education as defined by business 
educators. A quotation from the 1944 Re- 
port of a Survey of the Public Schools of 
Boston is cited to bolster the Strayer argu- 
ment. That report charges that “. . . voca- 
tional business courses, as given, do not 
produce the consumer values so essential 
to the proper management of one’s eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The various classifications of training 
in business occupations are referred to as 
“training in office occupations... and... 
training in distributive or merchandising 
occupations.” This too is in line with the 
thinking of the leadership level in business 
education. A resolution proposed recently 
at a conference of state supervisors and 
teacher trainers in distributive education 
urged that the positive relationships of dis- 
tributive education be recognized to the 
other areas of vocational education and 
its fundamental relationship to other areas 
of business education. In this latter re- 
lationship it is believed that distributive 
education supplies a signal vocational em- 
phasis. The Resolutions Committee of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association em- 
braced this same over-all philosophy of 
including all the business classifications and 
accompanying training programs under the 
inclusive term “business education.” 

Strayer’s report is concerned with a gen- 
eralization which is claimed to be charac- 
teristic of situations in which more per- 
sons are being trained in business classi- 
fications (especially the more highly 
skilled) “than will ever find employment 


in them,” and that even those so employed 
will be called upon to use only one of two 
of the types of training of which there 
are a multiplicity in business subject clas- 
sifications. The training of clerk-typist is 
used as an example. The committee’s con- 
clusion is that unless this is broken down 
into the specific occupations—“such as cost 
clerk, stock clerk, billing clerk, file clerk, 
personal clerk, property clerk, shipping 
clerk, mai! clerk...” the training becomes 
unrealistic and may leave the student “with 
little salable skill.” The firm pronounce- 
ment is made that “Learning to apply 
oneself to a few situations thoroughly has 
the chance at least of being an employment 
asset while the habit of smattering is an 
assured liability.” 

Partial answers to the dilemma that cur- 
rently exists in most business course va- 
riety offerings are suggested in these 
propositions, that: 

1. The number of business employments 
for which training is offered by any one 
school be reduced. 

2. A study be made of the local commu- 
nity specializations to devise training main- 
ly for those occupational outlets. 

3. Introduction of office and distributive 
occupations cooperative training with out- 
side businesses for pupils on upper high- 
school levels—tending towards post-high 
levels—will reduce the need for variety of 
technical courses and equipment within 
the school. 

4. The screening and selection of pupils 
can prevent cluttering up the vocational 
business classes with obvious misfits. 


The Immediate Outlook 


The discussion of the recognized need 
for junior colleges to make it possible for 
many pupils to obtain advanced training 
who could not do so otherwise outlines 
this kind of proportionate curriculum plan- 
ning, that “. .. Generally as the pupil ad- 
vances, the time devoted to vocational sub- 
jects should increase, so that over the total 
curriculum approximately two-fifths 
should be devoted to general education 
subjects, two-fifths to vocational subjects, 
and one-fifth to electives in either field.” 

Because of technological shifts, which 
give rise to hazards of unemployment, and 
because of the extreme mobility of the 
American population, there is a caution 
issued that “narrow vocational training 
without supplementary educative experi- 
ences” leaves youth with too few resources 
for adjusting to changed job situations. A 
period of extended secondary education i is 
advocated as a means to help pupils * ‘make 
a life as well as to make a living.” 

Reasons advanced for the predominance 
of office training curricula in public schools 
are that it was introduced first, that it is 
readily related to the three “R’s”, that 
equipment needed is relatively simple and 
can be easily installed, and that it still fur- 
nishes the satisfaction “that is important 
to many people, of being in the white- 
collar class.” The increase in proportion of 
office occupations in our economy is set 
forth as a stimulus to these enrollments. 

About the merchandising courses, many 
of which received their impetus through 
enactment of the George-Deen and subse- 
quently George-Barden acts, the survey 
report sees the possibilities of the distribu- 
tive education program in better consumet 
services and prosperity of both large and 
small businesses . . . and believes that “for 
the long present at least” the possibilities 
of finding employment opportunities in free 
enterprise for the increasing population 
“are limited only by the leadership and 
support” that a school system gives to this 


program. 
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Across the land these amazingly different texts are blazing new horizons. Each day ever 
increasing numbers of students and teachers are finding them masterpieces of clarity and 
presentation. Their clear, step-by-step treatment, modern improved methods and excellent 


practice materials really make teaching and learning bookkeeping exceptionally easy. 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory 


So simplified, so streamlined that the beginning bookkeeping student can understand the mate- “We it 
rial easily and become accurately grounded in the fundamentals, The “stair-step” approach oe 
enables him to absorb each point in terms familiar to him and at his level of learning and extend 
experience. The abundance of short chapters provides maximum adaptability for a short or cose 
long course. Both regular and supplementary practice material can be tailored to suit the ings : 
student’s varying needs and abilities. Some o 
I 

Published 1947 597 pages 67 x9” 
ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Advanced Let u 
togance 
Adaptable for any terminal course in bookkeeping. Included are all clerical details import- in achie 
ant in professional bookkeeping, as well as the basic information that leads to more respon- os 
sible positions in management. Ideal for students who: a i 
Let u: 
@ desire vocational training letter. 1 
@ wish a broader knowledge of business record-keeping pte 
@ need basic preparation for the study of accounting on a professional basis immedia 
mented 
There is a separate Practice Materials Book that follows the exercises at the end of each chapter. Or, it « 
Journals and ledgers for a corporation and a partnership practice set are also available. “g lik 
rece! 
Published 1948 565 pages 6” x 9” ie moo 
the lette 

Send for your free examination copies today! Seckin 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


BEING A 


"*SUCCESSFUL'' 


SUCCESS 


by Helen E. Jennings 


Supervisor of Stenographic Service 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cooperation, according to dictionaries, is 
the act of operating jointly with another 
or others for common well-being. One 
may possess and practice this fine quality 
of personality and be a good employee, 
well fitted for the duties he is performing 
and he will, no doubt, progress rapidly 
along in the steps of that position because 
he is “getting the job done” and he is do- 
ing it as his superior or organization wants 
itdone. But who wants to be just a good 
employee, well fitted for a set position. 
That would be self-contentment and the 
worker may find that some day he is in 
that old “rut” he has heard so much about 
and is very much discontented. Everyone 
wants to be recognized as an outstanding 
employee and has an envious eye focused 
on some position a level or levels higher 
that he would like some day to attain. In 
other words, he wants to be a success but 
most of all he should want to be a “suc- 
cessful” success—one well thought of by 
both co-workers and superiors. 

I have given a good deal of thought to 
that word “success,” both from a self- 
interest standpoint and benefit to my com- 
pany and have come to the conclusion that 
one must take this word “cooperation” and 
make it embody much more than its simple 
definition implies in order to reach for suc- 
cess. It must include pride, willingness to 
extend a helping hand, curiosity, graci- 
ousness, sense-of-humor, determination 
imagination, intuition, and many other 
things there is not time to elaborate on. 
Some of these sound like queer qualities 
lor me to suggest but I mention them in 
a “strictly business” sense. 


Qualities of Cooperation 


Let us take pride, not as insolence, ar- 
togance or disdain, but rather as a delight 
m achievement or output. Every job as- 
signed must be worth doing well; its com- 
jletion is the result of work and no one 
wants to feel he has wasted those efforts. 

Let us take for example the typing of a 
letter. It can be positioned and balanced 
to present a picture easy on the eyes and 
the receiver will want to know its contents 
mmediately. He may even be compli- 
mented into paying that delinquent account. 
Or, it can be accurately typed but still 
look like a lean-to ready to cave in and 
the receiver will read it when he feels in 
the mood. If the former way of typing 
the letter is chosen, the typist will find 
that in a short time his “boss” is going to 
be asking him to draw some more of those 
pretty pictures, more intricate and more 
important. 

Pride in work is usually the reflection 
of the pride taken in personal appearance, 
the order of working space and the care 
of working tools. If the worker feels and 
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looks well, he finds it easier to do a good 
job. 

Curiosity about work is different from 
merely being snoopy. The meaning of the 
job must be learned; why it is being done; 
where it came from; where it goes. Work- 
ers should know the company organization, 
the names of its officers, the correct names 
and operations of its divisions and depart- 
ments, why the company is in_ business, 
what it sells or manufactures. Those who 
have a hand in training people should pass 
this information along to them. .It makes 
the work day much more interesting and 
the services to the organization more valu- 
able. The employee will soon be entrusted 
with a higher type of work because his 
power of interpretation is expanded. 

Workers should be curious about the 
machines to be operated. They should find 
out what makes them go, how to handle 
them to the best advantage. Machines 
should be mastered. Employees should 
work with the machine—not at it. 


Sense of humor. This in the busy work-a- 
day is essential. Without it life will be 
dull and one can easily become afflicted 
with chronic neurosis. A sense of humor 
is most essential to those responsible for 
the guidance and leadership of others. The 
relationship with them is pleasant when 
the humor of little things can be shared. 
So very often people can be persuaded to 
do things by “kidding” them rather than 
by trying to impress them with a straw- 
boss attitude. 


Imagination. What is it? It is creative 
power. When given a new job to perform 
it can be dreamed through so that it is 
finally pictured in its completion. This 
dreaming will not be wasted because 
through it a better way to do the job may 
be created than first intended. 


Intuition. In our office we call it our 
“crystal ball” and gazing into it has helped 
us often in being just one step ahead of 
those “big rushes” that have a habit of 
popping up in any large business. It has 
helped us many times in preparing for 
such emergencies by having stationery at 
hand, machines working efficiently, other 
work cleared up before scheduled time, etc. 

How do we have that feeling that these 
things are going to happen? Well, we get 
it from knowing that previous work 
showed that it was just a preliminary to 
something more complete and more final. 
We know it because Mr. X may have been 
either a little late or a little early with 
his usual monthly work and Mr. X is 
always on time unless something is going 
to make this month different from last 
month. Much of the time it is necessary 
to employ that “crystal ball” in planning 


and executing the regular job. Often it 
could be in a so-called “mess” except that, 
having been curious about the why, and 
how and the wherefor of all other work, 
the employee will be able to interpret and 
execute it so that it makes sense. 

Intuition tells one that he had better 
complete Mr. A’s job today before Mr. 
B’s. Why? Because Mr. A. seems to be 
in a very disagreeable mood today and as 
sure as shooting an alibi as to why his 
work is not on his desk is not going to 
work today. 


Willingness to extend a helping hand. 
A person should take on a little more work 
if that action will help make up for some 
error Susie or Joe has made when Susie 
or Joe has either, up to now, done the right 
thing or is just a novice. When guiding 
other people they should be told all there 
is to know about the job. It will not de- 
tract from the instructor’s value to have 
those working for him know as much 
about the job as he does. It will on the 
other hand increase his worth because the 
work of well-informed employees is usually 
the best work. If some beginner is found 
peering at his work sheets or scratching 
his head it may be a distress signal that 
he is stuck—he should be helped. 


Determination. That’s what keeps us go- 
ing when the odds seem against us. That’s 
what makes us accept the challenge when 
those little pixies of the mind are beating 
out the tune “you will never be able to 
do it.” Nine times out of ten a man will 
not be asked to do a job if the person 
making the request does not have faith 
in him. When those little pixies start 
hammering, it is time to recruit pride, im- 
aginaton, curosity, and determination and 
get to work. 


+ 


A GUIDE FOR INVESTORS 


The Stock Market—A Basic Guide, by 
Joseph Mindell, considers the factors that 
influence stock price trends, and will prove 
valuable to the seasoned investor as well 
as to the beginner because it presents a 
scientific approach to profitable investing. 
It depicts the importance of: 1. Not try- 
ing to “beat the market”; 2. Securing re- 
liable sources of information; 3. Distin- 
guishing between speculating, investing 
and gambling; 4. Making allowances for 
human temperament; 5. Recognizing the 
dangers of the eternal bulls; 6. Evaluating 
the news; 7. Substituting tools for a sys- 
tem; 8. Judging intrinsic values; 9. In- 
terest rates, commodity prices, production 
figures, earnings, price-earning ratios, 
operating profit margins, inventories, 
banking figures, and other external factors 
on security prices; 10. Volume, breadth, 
climaxes, ratio line, Dow Theorists and 
other internal factors influencing market- 
ing values; 11. Selecting most promising 
industries; 12. Best managed companies ; 
13. Detecting major market trends; 14. 
Spotting major market tops and major 
market bottoms; 15. Diversification; 16. 
Growth stocks; 17. Short sales; 18. Dol- 
lar averaging; 19. Stock price determi- 
nants. 

This book is designed to help intelli- 
gent investors think for themselves — 
to replace “tips” and hunches with the 
science of when to buy, what to buy, when 
to take profits, when not to buy and when 
to sell short. It is published by B. C. 
Forbes and Sons Publishing Company and 
sells for $5.00. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department, 


Q—Mr. G. H. W. sends in the following 
question: “Please explain to me what is 
meant by restrictive and non-restrictive 
modifiers and tell me further why so 
much fuss is made about them. Isn’t it a 


Hunice rather than a legitimate need that 


requires us to distinguish these clauses 


Find to set the non-restrictives off with 


commas” ? 


A—It is difficult to say much more than 
is available in most grammars on the dif- 
ference between restrictive and non-re- 
strictive modifiers. But possibly this may 
help make the situation clearer. Compare 
a sentence with a new automobile. The 
body, wheels, motor, seats, cushions, win- 
dows, inside upholstery, paint, heater, etc., 
are all integral parts of the car needed for 
srvice and comforts. These would be 
like the restrictive elements of the sen- 
tence; that is, everything needed to make 


ing on the corner is my brother. 
word, phrase, and clause is needed to 
round out that sentence. That is, each 
modifving word, phrase or clause “re- 
tricts’ or tightens again the sentence. 
For example, the clause “who is standing 
wn the corner” tells which man I mean. 
Now imagine your new automobile 
Suppose that the dealer won't 


These would be like the non- 
restrictive elements in a sentence. Con- 
sider this sentence: My brother, who is 
standing on the corner right now, is a 
very patient man. That part of the 
sentence which says “My brother is a very 
fatient man” is a main thought sufficient 

itself. “who is standing on the 
torner right now,” is a little additional 
‘something thrown in like the robes, maps 
nnd compass. It is a non-restrictive clause. 
and should be set off by commas. 
But why bother with commas? Wouldn’t 
the second sentence be as clear as the 
frst without the commas? Is a functional 
purpose served in indicating which is re- 
‘trictive and which is not? Yes, it is 
ty important for quick comprehension 
0 let the reader know which information 
he writer uses to restrict his meaning, 
d which is additional. In long sentences 
fe confusion would make comprehension 
flmost impossible if non-restrictive ele- 
ments, were not set off, and in many short 
fentences, the setting off of certain mate- 
fal as non-restrictive changes the whole 
Meaning of the sentence. 
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Consider the following: “A bonus was 
given to the salesmen who had surpassed 
their sales volume of the previous year.” 
That sentence means that only those who 
had surpassed last year’s volume were 
given a reward. 

“A bonus was given to the salesmen, 
who had surpassed their sales volume of 
the previous year.” That means that all 
of the salesmen had been given.a bonus. 
The additional information is provided ex- 
plaining that these salesmen had surpassed 
their sales record of the previous year. 


O.—Mr. C. M. writes the following ques- 
tion: “I should like very much to know 
something about the origin of the words 
dollar and check. The dictionaries give 
just enough of the words to show that 
the etymology must be interesting but the 
dictionaries do not give quite enough for 
me to tell my classes anything about the 
history of either word. 

“T note that dollar came from a Ger- 
man word Joachimsthaler and that check 
comes from a Persian word shah meaning 
king. Can you tell me more about either 
word and give me a good source for this 
sort of question?” 


A.—Answers to questions on etymology 
are usually found most conveniently in 
the Oxford English Dictionary. How- 
ever there are a number of very interest- 
ing books on etymology which are fasci- 
nating reading and may be examined with 
profit. Unfortunately the word desired 
isn’t always in these smaller sources. The 
writings of Archbishop Trench such as 
his On the Study of Words (Macmillan) 
yield some interesting data on many words. 
A very interesting publication of this past 
year Wordlore by Duane Clayton Barnes 
(E. P. Dutton) might provide more in- 
teresting examples of origins. You may 
tell the glamour girls in your class that 
glamour degenerates from grammar in the 
sense that grammar also meant magic at 
one time. That ought to be a lively 
start for anvone’s grammar lesson. 
However, a reliable word source which 
happens to have thé answer vou seek is 
the Dictionary of Word Origins by Joseph 
T. Shipley (Philosophical Library, N. Y.). 
According to Shipley the Joachimsthal 
which the dictionary does not explain is 
literally Joachim’s Valley, and the word 
thal meaning valley is like dale in English. 
The coin minted about from 1518 were 
called thalers and from thaler we get the 
word dollar. Joachim’s Valley, incident- 
ally, was in Bohemia and the word is 
High German. Remember the pieces of 
eight and the Spanish milled dollars in 
pirate thrillers? Two bits for a quarter 


means 2 pieces of 8, as everyone knows. 
To get back to Shipley, he traces check in 
this same interesting way explaining that 
the word has a common origin with 
checkers, chess and exchequer. Shah as 
you observe meant king and by way of 
Arabic and Old French came into English 
as chess and check. When the king on 
the chess board is threatened one says 
check. Thus when one fixes something 
he checks it. Shipley then explains that 
the original purpose of a bank check was 
to fix some agreement. As the Oxfora 
English Dictionary points out, protection 
has to be made against alteration. There- 
fore, a duplicate, or as the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary calls it a counterfoil, of 
the instrument was taken to check the 
arrangement. In time this duplicate be- 
came our bank check. For further in- 
formation about origin of coin names, 
such as cent or pound, or an explanation 
of how exchequer grew from the game of 
chess, you might look into Shipley. 


O.—Mrs. C. T. M. asks the following: “Ts 
it incorrect to begin a sentence with and 
or but? I have been told that and and but 
as conjunctions must join sentence ele- 
ments of the same kind or there ts a 
breakdown in parallelism. If and or but 
begins a sentence tt ts really not joining 
any sentence elements, but introducing a 
sentence. I have noticed, however, that this 
practice of introducing sentences with and 
and but is followed in a workbook which 
we use in our school. Is this acceptable?” 


A—It is quite true that and and but are 
coordinating conjunctions (as distinguished 
from subordinating conjunctions, since, al- 
though, etc.) and should be used primarily 
for the purpose of linking equal elements 
in the sentence. It might be noted that but 
may also be a preposition in such expres- 
sions as “Everybody was there but me,” 
with me as object of the preposition. Nev- 
ertheless the main function of these two 
words is that of coordinating equal sen- 
tence elements and parallelism requires 
that these elements be equivalents. For 
example, combining a gerund and an infini- 
tive with and is faulty parallelism. “To eat 
and sleeping build body tissue.” 

In spite of all this, idiom sanctions an 
occasional and or but at the beginning of a 
sentence in much the same capacity as 
moreover or however would be used. Such 
and or but refers in a general way to the 
thought of the previous sentence. The 
practice should be sparing. 


+ 


O.—Mr. D. M. sends the following ques- 
tion: “Ts wrang absolutely incorrect as the 
past tense of wring? I see that it is used 
in the newest dictionaries.” 


A.—The word wrang is incorrect at all 
times as a form of the verb wring. The 
correct past tense is wrung. “I wrung the 
clothes thoroughly.” Although wrang is 
given in dictionaries it is labeled dialect 
and may not be used by the literate. 


O.—Mr. C. D. asks: “Can data be used 
in the singular?” 

A—No. Careful writers and speakers still 
observe the distinction between datum in 
the singular and data in the plural. For 
example, These data rather than this data. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Tri-State Group Elects 


At the recent meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, held in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, C. A. Neale, 
Hammel Business University, Akron, Ohio, 
was elected president for the coming year. 
All meetings were held as announced in 
the April issue of this magazine. 

Other officers of this group for the 
coming year are: First vice-president, 
George W. Anderson, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; second 
vice-president, Raymond Morgan, Johns- 


C. A. Neale 


town High School, Johnstown, Pennsyl- 

vania; secretary, Virginia C. Robinson, 

Washington Irving High School, Clarks- 

burg, West Virginia; treasurer, Paul S. 

_ Norton High School, Barberton, 
io. 


+ 


ABWA Regional Meeting 


A regional meeting of the American 
Business Writing Association was held at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on Sat- 
uday, May 21. Twenty-five representa- 
tives from ten universities in Ohio, Indi- 
aa, and Kentucky, and two business or- 
ganizations, attended the meeting. John 
Ball, Miami University, Regional Chair- 
man, was in charge. 

_A report of the ABWA convention, a 
lively discussion of adjustment letters, and 
a1 interesting panel on application letters 
kept the group active during the forenoon 
session. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to reports on class organization and 
class procedures for business letter writing 
classes in the individual universities and 
toa demonstration of visual aids which are 
wed in the business writing classes at 
Miami University. 


+ 


Southwestern Convention Dates Changed 


There has been a change made in the 
dates for the October convention of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association. It was originally announced 
that the convention would be held in Hous- 
ton, Texas, on October 14 and 15. The 
convention dates have been changed to 
Octoher 21 and 22. All meetings will be 
held in the Rice Hotel in Houston. 
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Inland Empire Officers Elected 


Business teachers from the states of 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington attending the recent meeting of the 
business teachers’ unit of the Inland Em- 
pire Education Association elected Calvin 
Messinger, Ritzville High School, Ritz- 


Calvin Messinger 


ville, Washington, president for the com- 
ing year. Arthur Birge, Oakesdale (Wash- 
ington) High School, was elected vice- 
president and Mary Clute, Wallace (Idaho) 
High School, was elected secretary. 


+ 


CBEA Contest 

The Eastern Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association recently con- 
ducted a business education contest at 
Cathedral High School, New York City. 
Shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and 
business arithmetic were covered in the 
contest. 

Silver trophies were awarded as follows: 
Typewriting, Our Lady Queen of Peace 
High School, New Jersey; Gregg Short- 
hand, Little Flower High School, Phila- 
delphia; Pitman Shorthand, Aquinas High 
School, Bronx, New York; Business Arith- 
metic, Bishop McDonnell High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; Bookkeeping, Car- 
dinal Hayes High School, Bronx, New 
York. The grand trophy was awarded to 
Bishop McDonnell High School for hav- 
ing secured the highest number of points. 


+ 
NAACS Board to Meet 


George A. Meadows, president of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools has announced a meeting 
of the Board of that. organization to be 
held in Cincinnati, July 2, 3 and 4. All 
meetings will be held at the Cincinnati 
Club. Mr. Meadows has suggested that 
members of the association and others who 
have anything which they would like to 
present before the Board for consideration 
should communicate with one of the offi- 
cers of the group. 


Teacher College Association Officers 


About one year ago the representatives 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, National Association of Teacher 
Educational Institutions in Metropolitan 
Districts, and the National Association of 
Colleges and Departments of Education 
met and formed the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. Dr. 
Walter E. Hager, president of Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., has 
served as president of this group for the 
past year. 


Wesley E. Peik 


At a recent meeting Dean Wesley E. 
Peik, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, was elected presi- 
dent for the next year. Other officers 
elected are: Vice-president, John G. 
Flowers, President of Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charles W. Hunt, Presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York; associate secretary, Warren 
C. Lovinger, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York. 

The association has a membership of 
approximately 250 schools and it has been 
estimated that these schools prepare about 
seventy-five per cent of the teachers in 
the United States. 


+ 


New Alpha lota Chapters 


Chapters of Alpha Iota, International 
Honorary Business Sorority, have been es- 
tablished at Louisiana College, Pineville, 
Louisiana; Heald College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and Honolulu Business College. 
Petitions for alumnae chapters have been 
received from Detroit, Michigan and 
Rochester, New York. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
Alpha Iota will be held at Hotel Antlers, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 15 to 19. 


+ 


CABEA Meeting 


The last of the series of meetings sched- 
uled for this school year by the Chicago 
Area Business Education Association was 
held on May 28 in the English Room of 
Marshall Field and Company. Mary E. 
Pfeifer, Placement Director, Zinser_ Per- 
sonnel Service. spoke on “Hidden Hori- 
zons for our Business Graduates”. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Esta Ross Stuart Leaves U. of California 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart is terminating her 
work in the School of Education in the 
University of California at Berkeley this 
month and plans to give her entire time 
to research and experimentation in direct- 
ing the learning of typing and shorthand. 

Mrs. Stuart, formerly associate in com- 
mercial education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, resigned from that 
position in 1941 to become lecturer in 
education and supervisor of teacher train- 
ing in business education in the School of 
Education at the University of California 
in Berkeley. Before going to Columbia 
University, she taught in the high school 
at Berkeley. She is the author of Stuart 
Typing and Stuart Objective Tests in 
Typewriting; co-author of Principles and 
Techniques for Directing the Learning of 
Tvpewriting; and co-author of Gregg 
Shorthand—Direct Approach Method. 

Her Master’s degrees are from Iowa 
State Teachers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


+ 


Nicks Goes to Denver U. 


Earl G. Nicks, Dean of the Packard 
School, New York City, has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor at Den- 
ver University. His title will be chairman 
of the Departments of Business Education, 
Secretarial Science, and General Business 
Administration. These departments are in 
the College of Business Administration. 
This is the position formerly held by Dr. 
Cecil Puckett. now Dean of the College 
of Business Administration. He has been 
at the Packard School since August, 1946. 
He was formerly vice principal of the 
school and his title was changed to Dean 
when the school became a non-profit or- 
ganization in April of this year. 

Before entering the United States Naval 
Reserve, in which he now holds permanent 
rank of Lieutenant Commander, he was 
assistant professor of business education 
at Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. Before going to Virginia 
in 1938, he taught for six years in the high 
schools of Colorado. His A.B. degree is 
from Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado and his M.A. degree is 
from the same school. He is now working 
on his Doctorate in Education in the School 
of Education at New York University. 


+ 


Edgette Advanced by 
Niagara University 


Charles J. Edgette is the new dean of 
the College of Business Administration, 
Niagara University, New York. 

Before receiving this appointment he 
was professor of accounting and registrar 
since 1936. He became an instructor of 
accounting at Niagara University in 1943. 
Mr. Edgette is a graduate of St. Agnes 
Academic School, Rockville Center, Long 
Island and his Bachelor’s degree is from 
University, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 
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Lomax Gets Award 


A service award in the form of a plaque 
was given to Dr. Paul S. Lomax for his 
splendid service to New York University 
and to business education at the annual 
New York University alumni supper on 
May 12th. The supper was attended by 
many alumni, faculty and friends. 

Dr. Lomax is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at New York 
University. He has had extensive and 
varied experience in the public schools; he 


Dr. Lomax 


was teacher, department head, and city 
director. He served in the New York State 
Department of Education, and on the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education as 
specialist in business education. He has 
been in his present position at New York 
University since 1924. 

He has served during his prominent 
career as president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education, the National 
Council for Business Education, the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, and the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity. He was the first editor of 
THE JouRNAL OF Business EDUCATION 
and served in this capacity for nine years. 
In 1933 he was awarded the medallion 
given by the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association for outstanding contributions 
to business education. He was the founder 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Dr. Lomax is the author and co-author 
of a series of business education teaching 
textbooks. 


+ 


New Dean for Boston College 


Reverend James D. Sullivan, S.J., has 
succeeded Very Reverend James J. Kelley, 
S.J., as dean of the College of Business 
Administration, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts. 

A native of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Father Sullivan graduated from Cathedral 
High School in that city. After graduat- 
ing from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
he entered the Society of Jesus. His Mas- 
ter’s degree is from Boston College and 
he holds degrees in philosophy and the- 
ology from Weston College. He has been 
on the faculty of Boston College since 1937. 


William E. Douglas Honored 


Over 300 graduates of Golde College 
educators and business men paid tribute 
Saturday night, May 7th, to William E 
Douglas, president of Goldey College 
Wilmington, Delaware, on the 50th anni. 
versary of his association with the 64-year 
old business school, of which he is an 
honor graduate. At dinner held in Hotel 
duPont, sponsored by the Goldey Alumni 
Association, Mr. Douglas received a hand- 
some leather-bound volume of 325 con- 
gratulatory letters from school and busj- 
ness people throughout the country. 

His first job at 12 was errand boy for 
a grocery store. Later, he worked on a 
farm, in a general store, clerked in South 
Dakota Legislature (2 terms), taught in 
South Dakota public schools. He started 
teaching at Goldey College in 1899, be- 
came vice-president in 1909, and was 
elected president in 1912. 

Mr. Douglas is past president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 


+ 


Buchan-French Appointments 


Dr. Leslie James Buchan, dean of the 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, for the past ten years, has been 
appointed dean of the School of Business 
and Public Administration at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, effective 
July first. 

Dr. Buchan received degrees of Bachelor 
of Science, Master of Science and Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of Illinois. 
He went to Tulane University as pro- 
fessor of accounting in 1930. He became 
Dean of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration in 1939. 

He is past president of the Amercian 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness. 

Dr. Robert Warren French, professor 
of business administration and director of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
verstiy of Texas, Austin, will succeed Dr. 
Buchan as Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration at 
Tulane University. 4 

Dr. French is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, from 
which institution he obtained his Doctor's 
degree in 1937. He went to the University 
of Texas in 1946. In addition to his 
directorship, he taught graduate courses in 
international trades and international com- 
mercial relations and _ policies. 


+ 


Mary Sufana Injured 


Mary Sufana, National Secretary of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident while on her way home 
from Washington High School, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana. She left the hospital on 
May second and is now recuperating at 
her home, 552 Taft Avenue, Gary, Indiana. 

The driver of the car in which Miss 
Sufana was riding was killed and Miss 
Sufaha suffered a broken collar bone, 
broken ribs and internal injuries. 
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Artistic Typewriting Contest 


Julins Nelson, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
reports that there were over one thousand 
entries in the 1949 Annual Artistic Typing 
Contest and that these entries were sent 
in from 38 states and Hawaii. Mr. Nelson 
has sponsored these contests for eleven 
consecutive years. 

Wilma Dieckmann, a high school teacher 
of Keyesport, Illinois, won first place in 
this year’s contest. She has submitted a 
design in each of the eleven contests. A 
reproduction of the design submitted by 
Miss Dieckmann appears on page 24 of 
this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Dean of Pace College Resigns 


Alice Ottun, dean of Pace College, New 
York City, has resigned from a post she 
has held for twenty years. She went to 
Pace Institute immediately upon receiving 
her Master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929. She says she has no im- 
mediate plans other than taking a summer 
yacation on her farm near Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Before receiving her Master’s Degree 
from Columbia University, Miss Ottun re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s degree from New 
York University. She is also a graduate 
of the Whitewater Normal School at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and has attended 
summer schools at Dillon, Montana, 
Columbia, and Oxford, England. 

Miss Ottun is active in educational and 
professional organizations. At present, she 
is president of the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and 
Vicinity. She held the office of president 


of the Business Institutes of the State of 
New York for two years, and was secre- 
tary of this same organization for about 
six years. She served as president of the 
Private Schools Association of New York 
City and Vicinity for three years. She 
was on the Educational Committee of the 
National Office Management Association 
for several years. 


+ 


New Appointment for Miss Bell 


M. Bernadine Bell, a teacher in the Long 
Beach, California City College has been 
appointed Consultant in Business Educa- 
tion, on the staff of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education. Miss Bell’s duties 
will be primarily in the office and general 
business areas, where she will work with 
teachers of business subjects, school ad- 
ministrators, teacher-training institutions, 
in curriculum and related problems in the 
development of the program and services 
of business education in California. 


Miss Bell taught business subjects in 
Ohio until 1943, when she became a mem- 
ber of the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve. While a member of the USMCR, 
she was in charge of procurement and dis- 
tribution of supplies for the Women’s Re- 
serve. Following her release from duty in 
the USMCR, she was associated with a 
New York business firm until going to 
Long Beach, California City College. 

Her Bachelor’s degree and Master’s de- 
gree are from Ohio State University. She 
is a candidate for the Ed. D. degree at 
UCLA. 


Dasch Heads Lockyear's Business College 


B. W. Dasch, for the past seven years 
secretary-treasurer of Lockyear’s Business 
College, Evansville, Indiana, has been made 
president of the school, according to a 
recent announcement. He has purchased all 
the stock in the school formerly held by 
William M. Wootton, for 29 years con- 
nected with Lockyear’s, and who retired 
as president a short time ago. Charles 
Cullen has been made vice-president and 
the new secretary-treasurer is Miss Aubrey 
Johnson. 

Mr. Wootton is at present vacationing 
in Florida due to his health. He_ will 
serve as chairman of the board of the 
school and will continue his active interest 
in it. Mr. Wootton is expected to do some 
teaching and promotion work when he 
returns to Evansville. 


+ 


Bryant College to Become 
Part of Brown U. 


A bill has been passed by both branches 
of the legislature of Rhode Island making 
Bryant College, Providence, a non-profit 
institution that eventually will be offered 
as a gift to Brown University, Providence. 
The offer is to be made after the death of 
Dr. Harry Loeb Jacobs, present private 
owner, but no later than January 2, 1960. 

Bryant College was established in 1863. 
At the present time the college property 
includes twenty-two buildings and draws 


students from thirty-eight states and eight 
foreign countries. The campus is located 
within two blocks of Brown University, in 
the finest residential section of Providence. 
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NEW LOOK 


Teachers of shorthand have received 
such an abundant explanation of the new 
Gregg shorthand teaching materials that 
any turther presentation in this magazine 
seems out of order at present. The teach- 
ability of the new materials will be meas- 
ured in the teacher satisfaction and pupil 
attainment two or three years from now, 
and the final job effectiveness will take 
even more time to determine. 

However, the validity, common sense, 
and usability of the teachers’ manuals now 
available for the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Simplified, the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Simplified, Functional Method, and for 
Gregg Dictation Simplified deserve imme- 
diate comment. 

These manuals practically constitute a 
methods book for teaching the first year 
of shorthand. As Gregg teachers have dis- 
covered by this time, the sharp difference 
between the traditional and functional 
methods has been greatly reduced. The two 
textbooks parallel each other so exactly 
that a student can begin with one and 
easily transfer to the other. 

The authors wisely indicate that any one 
of several good methods of teaching will 
probably produce equally good results. 
They encourage a reading approach for 
the traditional or inductive-deductive pres- 
entation, but realize that many competent 
teachers will want the pupils to start writ- 
ing immediately. In keeping with the pres- 
ent trend, they encourage a minimum of 
homework but indicate the need for defi- 
nite planning and definite guidance when 
homework is given. They give excellent 
suggestions for varying classroom activities 
as a means of motivation. The authors 
point out that penmanship practice should 
be remedial teaching rather than original 
teaching and encourage the delay in the 
refinement of shorthand penmanship until 
such refinement becomes desirable or nec- 
essary for improved reading. As they say, 
“Until the writing responses begin to show 
a reasonable degree of uniformity, it is not 
economical to attempt to improve them.” 
Excellent suggestions are given for pro- 
cedures in prompting and for dictation. 


+ 


IN GREGG AFFECTS METHODS TOO 


The authors show a sound point of view 
in this statement which is so well phrased 
that it is quoted verbatim. “The shorthand 
alphabet is not and is not intended to be a 
phonetic alphabet. It is an alphabet con- 
structed on a phonetic basis. The short- 
hand alphabet does not pretend to be able 
to express exactly more than a small frac- 
tion of the total number of English vowel 
sounds. It does express all the English 
vowels with a sufficient approximation to 
accuracy to be written accurately and read 
back or transcribed rapidly and accu- 
rately. The vowel scale of any shorthand 
system with pretensions to being a practi- 
cal writing instrument must be a compro- 
mise with the facts of phonetics. An at- 
tempt to be too scientifically accurate 
phonetically will do more harm than good.” 

The authors are in real sympathy with 
the new conception of learning. Here is 
another statement worthy of full quota- 
tion. “The stenographer, however, is inter- 
ested in shorthand only as a working tool. 
The stenographer will be judged (and 
paid) on the basis of the number and qual- 
ity of mailable transcripts produced. If the 
volume and quality of transcription are 
satisfactory, the employer will not care 
whether the shorthand penmanship is good 
or bad, whether the shorthand theory is 
correct or incorrect. The employer pays 
for transcripts, not for shorthand notes. 
. . . These statements must of course be 
interpreted reasonably. The stenographer 
needs a 100 per cent knowledge of the 
shorthand alphabet, perhaps an 80 per cent 
knowledge of the brief forms, perhaps a 
60 per cent knowledge of the other abbre- 
viating devices of the shorthand system, 
and no measurable percentage of accuracy 
or consistency in the application of the 
niceties or intricacies of shorthand outline 
construction.” 

The thoroughly sound and modern meth- 
odology presented by Leslie and Zoubek 
combined with numerous specific teaching 
suggestions and devices augurs well for the 
efficiency of the new Gregg teaching 
materials. 


INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING, by 
Robert R. Milroy and Geoffrey L. Car- 
michael, Boston: Houghton Miff_in Com- 
pany, 863 pp. $4.50. 


This collegiate text on accounting gives 
a thorough coverage of all the topics 
usually presented, and in addition includes 
chapters on such topics as cost accounting 
not usually found in beginning textbooks. 

There are numerous visual aids and 
many examples. As is usual among ac- 
counting textbooks this day, the account- 
ing cycle is presented early in the textbook 
and then reiterated many times. 

Teachers of college accounting will find 
the generous amount of supplementary ma- 
terial and progress tests of great value. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY OCCUPATIONAL 
HANDBOOK, a Manual for Civilian 
Guidance Counsellors and Navy Classi- 
fication Officers, Department of the 
Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D, C., free. 


When conference with leading educa- 
tors and vocational counselors made _ it 
clear that there was a definite need for a 
publication that could be used by school 
and civil agency counselors as a guide to 
the Navy’s broad occupational structure, 
a useful counseling aid was developed. 
This consisted of a handbook which gives 
the major types of information needed to 
describe the 62 vocations for which the 
Navy furnishes training. 


-AN INTENSIVE COURSE IN TYPEWRIT- 
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ELEMENTARY COST ACCOUNTING, RE. 
VISED, by George H. Newlove and §, 
Paul Garner, Boston: D, C, Heath and 
Company, 756 p.p. $5.50. 


Since the emphasis in cost accounting 
today is in the direction of furnishing 
management with data which can be help- 
ful in control of costs, the revised edition 
stresses the cost procedures, techniques, 
and theories which are integral parts of 
the control function. There is no slight- 
ing, however, of the clerical and_pro- 
cedural aspects. The chapters on process 
accounting have been completely rewritten 
and expanded with new material and addi- 
tional illustrative problems and examples, 

There are over one hundred pages of 
new problems and exercises in the appen- 
dix. Many of these are correlated spe- 
cifically with the appropriate chapters, 
while some are of a review nature. Nearly 
all of these can be worked either from 
illustrations in the text or by a very mod- 
erate number of suggestions from the 
instructor. 


ING, by Edwin Riemer and Louis Lieb- 
ling, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 54 pp. $1.00 (spiral bound), 


The text consists of 25 streamlined les- 
sons which contain only the essential in- 
structions and explanations that relate to 
the exercises to be practiced in the lesson. 
It is designed to help the beginner to ac- 
quire skill in touch typewriting on both a 
quality and a production basis. : 

The most commonly used words in busi- 
ness correspondence form the basis of the 
exercises. No fewer than four new keys 
are introduced in each lesson. The “home 
key” approach is used. Alphabetic drills 
arranged in sentences and paragraphs have 
been provided. Straight-matter exercises, 
centering problems, model business letters, 
unarranged letters, and the addressing of 
business envelopes teach the beginners a 
most valuable application of typewriting. 
Provision is made for individual remedial 


in the shortest possible time, 
should prove most helpful. It includes no 
excess materials but does contain ample 
drills to develop initial skill. 


TRENDS OF THOUGHT IN_ BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, Monograph No, 72, by 
H. G. Enterline, Cincinnati: South 
Western Publishing Company, 30 pp. 


This monograph contains some of the 
conclusions of Professor Enterline’s doc- 
toral dissertation. These conclusions have 
been drawn from many sources and pre- 
sent a good overview of the present trends 
of thinking in business education. 
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pRINC(PLES AND PRACTICES OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, by Arthur B. 
Mays, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1948, 303 pp. $3.50. 


A basic text for students of vocational 
education. The theory and historical set- 
ting of vocational education plus a de- 
griptive and critical survey of problems 
and practices in the several phases of vo- 
cational education are discussed. It em- 
phasizes vocational life as a social and 
economic institution. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a set of questions and problems 
and by references. 

The chapter on business education will 
be particularly interesting to business 
teachers. Unfortunately, some of the 
source materials used by the author are 
not as recent as they could have been. 

For example, he refers to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Business Ed- 
uation 1920-1940, but fails to mention 
The Business Education Index. The 
American Business Education yearbooks 
were overlooked. The book is a valuable 
contribution, however, and should be read 
by business teachers in order to give them 
a proper perspective of vocational edu- 
cation developments in other fields. 


+ 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Ele- 
mentary Course, by Fayette H, Elwell 
and Vachel E. Breidenbaugh and An- 
geline G. Lins, Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 513 pp. $2.76. 


There are an unusually large number of 
charts, diagrams, and clever visual aids 
used in this fascinating presentation of 
elementary bookkeeping. The bookkeeping 
cycle is introduced at the very beginning of 
the completely new text, and it is con- 
stantly repeated, thus developing a 
thorough overlearning of the basic ele- 
ments of bookkeeping. 

Every step in the learning process is 
illustrated with simple forms and diagrams. 
New columnar journals are emphasized. 
It is divided into ten units each of which 
is subdivided into chapters. Each chapter 
opens with a pre-view and of course closes 
with summary, problems, and questions for 
discussion and review. Two practice sets 
are provided. 

Bookkeeping teachers will find much in- 
terest in the different procedures used in 
the presentations in this text. 


+ 


THIRD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEAR- 
BOOK, by Oscar C, Buros, Editor, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1246 pp., $12.50. 


_ This scholarly and most significant trea- 
tise lists tests that have been produced in 
the period from 1940 through 1947 and a 
few for evaluation purposes that were pro- 
duced previous to these dates. Seventy 
per cent of the tests are reviewed by one 
or more reviewers. 

The section on character and personality 
tests is enlightening and shows the devel- 
opments that have taken place in the last 
eight years. A study of the reviews indi- 
cates that these tests are far from valid 
for ordinary purposes and that if they are 
used uncritically the results will be quite 
unscientific. 
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The section that is most interesting for 
business teachers of course is that devoted 
to tests in business education and clerical 


- training. There are reviews of business 


tests by Amerson, Andrus, Blackstone, 
Brewington, Dvorak, DuBois, Fehrer, 
Little, Lomax, Osborne, Price, Rundquist, 
Schneider, Tonne, and Upshall. Many of 
the tests evaluated are elements in the 
United-NOMA Business Entrance Tests. 
The evaluations are constructively critical 
of these tests and yet recognize the diff- 
culties which the test makers confronted. 


For some reason that is not very clear, 
the business tests concerned with book- 
keeping, shorthand, office machines, and 
the like have been separated from the 
clerical tests and are evaluated by an en- 
tirely different group of reviewers. There 
may, however, be some reason for this 
which is not clear to the reader. 


The publication of this book is a con- 
tribution to the field of business educa- 
tion, but it is also an indictment upon 
business educators not to have put out in 
some form these materials in the literature 
directly available to business teachers. 


+ 


PERSONNEL SELECTION: Test and Meas- 
urement Techniques, by Robert L. 
Thorndike, New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 358 pp, $4.00, 


This book presents a thorough, con- 
structive treatment of the techniques and 
procedures to be used in setting up a 
reliable battery of tests for personnel selec- 
tion and classification. The author carries 
through the steps in developing a testing 
and measuring program from the initial 
analysis of the job to the final combining 
of test scores for the purposes of pre- 
diction. 


Not only are the technical problems of 
test development discussed, but also the 
practical problems of giving tests, using 
the results, and interpreting the program 
to the public. Providing a critical and 
analytical treatment of the use of tests 
for the personnel problems which arise in 
education, civil service, and industry, the 
volume is valuable for persons in these 
areas as well as to professional psycholo- 
gists. 


+ 


WORD STUDIES, 3d. Edition, by R. G. 
Walters, Cincinnati, Ohio: South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 168 pp. $1.20. 


The broad concept of the meaning of 
“word mastery” will include the ability 
to pronounce words correctly, the ability 
to syllabicate words correctly, the ability 
to identify words as parts of speech, a 
knowledge of the meaning of words, and 
the ability to use words correctly and 
forcefully. Such mastery is an integral 
part of one’s general education and a 
vocational necessity in business. They are 
emphasized in Word Studies. 


In addition to most of the words listed 
in the first and second editions, this new 
edition of Word Studies adds a few words 
that have come into common use since 
the beginning of World War II. It em- 
phasizes correct visualization of words, 
correct pronunciation, correct syllabication, 
skill in the use of the dictionary, wor 
building, word usage, occupational words, 
and attempts to make the study of words 
appealing to students. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL, 
by George R. Terry, Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 808 pp. $5.00, 


A collegiate level textbook dealing with 
the fundamental principles of office man- 
agement. The dominant purpose is to de- 
velop the successful performance of 
necessary office activities and the pro- 
vision of office services to the rest of a 
business organization with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, effort, and money. 

In the first part of the book, the re- 
quired background and fundamental con- 
siderations in office management are de- 
veloped. The physical facilities of the of- 
fice, its location, lay-out, working condi- 
tions, furniture, equipment, and machines 
are considered. 

Then there is a detailed presentation of 
office records, office forms, mailing, cor- 
respondence and filing. The personnel re- 
lations of the office—supervision, job 
analysis, salary, administration, selection, 
training, trade unionism—are given con- 
sideration. Finally the managerial con- 
trol of office output under such topics as 
procedures, analysis of workers, methods, 
standards, manuals, budgetary control, and 
planning are treated. 

The last chapter is a crucial one; it deals 
with selling the work of office management 
to top management. 

This thorough and surprisingly detailed 
analysis of office management will be given 
careful consideration by teachers of office 
management and by those interested in the 
development of the science of office man- 
agement. It would be desirable to precede 
a book of this type with a general course 
in business management or at least with a 
course in introduction to business. 


+ 


A SURVEY OF THE AMERICAN ECON- 
OMY, 1940-1946, By John R, Craf, New 
York: North River Press, 218 pp. $3.75. 


Many current economic problems such 
as rationing, consumer credit control, the 
feasibility of price control, and the regu- 
lation of commodity and security ex- 
changes are largely outgrowths of the last 
war. As the adequate weighing of current 
problems is to a considerable extent predi- 
cated upon knowledge of prior events, this 
publication has been written to serve that 
purpose. 

During the period, 1940-1946, the Fed- 
eral Government dominated the American 
scene as never before. Every industrial 
plant constructed required government au- 
thorization, scarce and essential supplies 
were rationed to business and civilians, 
wages were controlled, and prices held 
down by order of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The author has divided this book into 
ten chapters, whose titles are National 
Defense, Conversion, Priorities and Allo- 
cations, Rationing, Raw Materials, Agri- 
culture, War Finance, Wages, Manpower, 
and Reconversion. Principal problems of 
the period under consideration have been 
well covered although their extent and 
complexity has required the author to 
telescope matters. 

Dr. Craf has, however, made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the field of economics 
and economic problems. This book should 
be made available in college and high 
school libraries. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 18 


THE TEACHING OF BUSINESS LAW MOTIVATIVE TECHNIQUES 


by Millard F. Wilson 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


“Dry?” “Lifeless?” 
To a few teachers of commerce, business 
law is “dry” or “lifeless.” 


Why? One wonders! 


When business law is forcefully, and 
dramatically presented, it is the very es- 
sence of vitality and has unbounded inter- 
est for the teacher and the students. In 
the commerce curriculum, no subject lends 
itself more readily to the techniques that 
arouse and retain interest of the students 
than business law—if imagination ts used! 


Take the Case of Slander and Libel 


When the business law instructor is 
meeting his class for the first day, the fol- 
lowing method serves to introduce the 
study of business law and to impress upon 
the students the viciousness of slander and 
the legal consequences, thereof. 


The teacher has the class stand and face 
the rear of the classroom. Then, he writes 
a sentence upon the blackboard, such as 
“Meet me this afternoon at 4 P.M., in 
front of the Post Office Building, and we 
will mail an air mail, special delivery let- 
ter about your new position.” 

The instructor orally gives the first stu- 
dent in the corner row, near the front, 
this sentence. Each student is to tell the 
student in front of him the sentence. Af- 
ter this, he may turn around and face the 
front of the classroom and see what the 
sentence actually was. 


When the last student in the class has 
received the sentence, and while still facing 
the rear, he reports aloud, to the class, the 
sentence as given him. Subsequently, he 
turns around to see what it should have 
been. 


Obviously, the results will be surprising. 
The final sentence will bear little, if any, 
relationship to the original one. 


This technique illustrates the way facts 
become distorted, changed, twisted, and 
finally, slanderous. 

After this demonstration, the instructor 
can easily lead his group into a vitalized 
discussion of the law relating to slander. 


But, this is not all. Take the case of 
libel. 

At the beginning of the period, the in- 
structor tells his pupils that they are to 
take from their notebooks a plain sheet of 
paper. { 

As soon as this detail of readiness has 
been attained, the instructor raises both 
hands shoulder high. In his right hand he 
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has a blackboard eraser, and in his left 
hand a yellow pencil. 

The instructor says, “I want everyone’s 
attention fixed upon me, because I cannot 
begin until I have undivided attention.” 

Then, he slowly unbuttons his coat. He 
is careful to remove his left hand first. 
The coat is placed on the back of his desk 
chair. The eraser and pencil are placed in 
the instructor’s desk drawer. 

The students are told to answer four 
question on their paper. Numbers are to 
be made on ‘the left margin of the page. 
Answers are to be made in one word. 

Here are the questions to be answered: 


1. What did the instructor have in his 
right hand? 

2. What did the instructor have in his 
left hand? 

3. Which hand was removed from his 
coat first? 


4. What happened to the two articles 
held in the instructor’s hands? 


Results Are Startling 


When the papers are collected and the 
results tabulated on the blackboard, the an- 
swers will be most illuminating. The stu- 
dents saw everything that happened—yet, 
they did not see! Alarmingly, too, most, 
if not all, students will fail to report ac- 
curately everything that took place! 


Here is the teacher’s opportunity to 
point out how frail is the human power 
of observation. Such is the case of libel! 
Such is the case of slander! Looking 
without seeing! Listening without hear- 
ing! 

From either of these two demonstrations 
given, the students might be given the fol- 
lowing moral, as well as legal, precepts to 
remember : 


Never use the phrase “they say.” 
Repeat orally only those statements 
which begin with “I know!” 


Always keep an open mind on any 
topic until opinions have been verified 
as facts! 


Remember always that “honest men 
differ in honest opinions !” 


Business law can be made interesting !— 
But! “Spry-ness” can be put in and “dry- 
ness” taken out!—But! “Fullness” can be 
inserted and “dullness” deserted! — But! 
But what? It takes tmagination! 


Teachers who try it are teachers who 
will enjoy it! A 
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